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Complete report beginning 
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: RADIO BROADCASTING 
J Paves the Way for Southland Life Agents 


$ When a Southland Agent makes a “cold canvass,” his $ 
Company is no stranger to his prospect. Broadcasts at 

5 regular intervals over Station WRR make Southland Life $ 
the most oft-repeated insurance name within reach of 

“Asa Man Thinketh » See e 
— a nam ° ~ No one escapes the persistent reiteration of every station 

So Is He” announcement from WRR, for the studios are in our Home $ 
Office Building . . .and the Southland Life’s own programs, 

No other business generates the p three times a week, are the best in the South. ) 
justifiable pride possessed by life $ If you would like to associate with a Company like this, 

write to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or the $ 

Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. $ 


insurance salesmen who grasp 


the intrinsic humaneness of the Ss B 


services which they render. $ Southland Life 


There is an altruism about life 

Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
General American Life men and HOME OFFICE . . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 
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insurance selling which appeals $ 


to our sense of service. 
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St. Louis, Missouri 


What Books Are You 
Life e Salary Savings e Group e ° ‘ 
tecident and Health Reading on Life Insurance? 


With cooler weather and more leisure mo- 
ments you will wish to add to your knowl- 
edge, to sharpen your sales approach. May 





» rce ° 
we suggest: 


THE ESSENCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk By WILLIAM BREIBY 
Ordinary Life—Family Income . 

















OUR LEADERS 


A leading producer and student of the busi- 


Adjustment ness, Who has read in the last twelve years 

. : practically every thesis on Life Insurance in 
2. Retirement Income Endow- English, French, German and Italian, says 
ee m4 7 | é » believes The Essence Life Insur- 

ments Income «@ 55, 60, 65 or 70 that he believes The Essence of Life Insu 
ance by Breiby is the most important and 
. ’ . : s necessary book from the point of view of the 

3. Juvenile Education Endow- life underwriter. 

ments Make it a point to read and absorb the funda- 


mentals of the business as set forth by this 
great actuary. It is a non-technical book. on 

~ the technical phases of the business. You 
Contract owe it to yourself to own and master this ex- 
cellent work. 


4. Attractive General Agent’s 


Price per copy. $1.50 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street THE SPECTATOR 
CHESTNUT AND 56TH STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Order today from 
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That is the title of a de luxe brochure around 
which Fidelity has built a direct mail work plan 
with which to supplement its successful lead service. 
These two workable tools offer an organized plan 
of work which is unusually resultfal. 


That is the selling theme around which the work 
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LIFE INSURANCE RECORDS A GAIN 


F actual results are the best of evidence and the most convincing 

of proof, then indeed, the record of life insurance production in 

September, according to the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, gives quick support to the observation of LeRoy A. Lincoln 
of the Metropolitan in closing the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Referring to the social security 
needs of the nation, he said, “It lies in a soundly functioning busi- 
ness mechanism employing all available workers at rates of com- 
pensation which not only provide a comfortable living, but also a 
margin sufficient to permit provision by each worker, through 
means of his own choosing, for the future of himself and his family.” 
This is the philosophy of individual responsibility which has made 
America great. It finds its largest numerical and most logical 
expression in the buying and holding of life insurance. The first 
monies beyond essential requirements that the laborer and the 
capitalist spend are allotted to the purchase of the protection insur- 
ance affords. 

In September then when business indices reported activity, there 
was a recorded gain in production of new life insurance of 4 per 
cent over September, 1934, to bring the gain for the first three-quar- 
ters of 1935 to 3.3 per cent over the corresponding period of 1934. 
Thus in the month which annually includes a week when the 
nation’s field force rededicates itself to the business of life under- 
writing and receives anew inspiration and zeal to carry forward, 
men and women throughout the land gave added impetus to the 
purpose of the agency staff by demonstrating their belief that, 
through life insurance, the independence and the happiness of all are 
most wisely and effectively safeguarded. Here is proof that though 
the Government has injected its security legislation between the 
individual and destitution and want in old age or during unemploy- 
ment, the age-old American spirit of self-reliance will ever dominate 
in every income group and be expressed in a will and an effort by 
all to provide each one, for his own future. 

To those who seek a better insight into the real aspirations of 
the American public, the Life Presidents’ statistics must be illum- 
inating. From them the intention to build an independent house 
of protection is indicated by every man. In ordinary insurance 
where the great middle class and those of wealth procure their 
protection, the increased writings were more than one million 
dollars. In the industrial department where the man of smaller 
means, the great industrial class, records enthusiasm for life 
insurance as a means of saving, a gain of 11 per cent was noted for 
September of 1935. Again where industry itself seeks to build the 
morale of its associate laborers and aid them in their efforts to 
bring help to those they love, there was, through group insurance, 
an increase of 6.7 per cent. During September, 1935, the production 
by all companies is indicated to be approximately $690,000,000 as 
against $660,000,000 in September of 1934. 

While this is truly a tribute to the esteem life insurance has by 
merit and performance won from American men and women, it is 
too a reflection on the fact that agents who seek to increase their 
business have a market attentive and heedful. 

T.JV.C 














G. S. Nollen, New President 


thirtieth 

annual Ameri- 

can Life Convention, held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
from Monday to Friday of last week, 
was the extent to which the work of 
the legal, financial and industrial sec- 
Possibility of the 
as the 


OTEWORTHY at the 
meeting of the 


Chicago, 


tions has grown. 
formation of a group section- 
result of an evening conference re- 
garding that form of life insurance 

Organization of 
division 


the offing. 


: } 
IS aiso i 


an industrial sales research 
within the ALC is a probability. 
As far as the main sessions of the 


American Life Convention went—cov- 


THE AMERICAN LIFE 
MEETING CRAMMED 
WITH INTEREST 
AND ACTION 


ering a day and a half of carefully- 


prepared speeches—it was obvious 
that minds of the executives were cen- 
tered on two major problems; invest- 
ments and the potential effect of the 
Regard- 


President 


Federal social security act. 
ing the latter, Retiring 
Herbert K. Lindsley of the ALC (also 
president of the Farmers & Bankers 
Life of Wichita) said: “I do not be- 
lieve that the insurance business need 
have any fear of its replacing the 
functions of legal reserve life insur- 
ance as we have it today.” 


Good and Bad Possibilities 


On the same subject M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, expressed concern lest the 
huge reserves created by the act be- 
come subjected to “political purposes,” 
though he admitted that the good ef- 
fect produced by focusing the public 
mind on old-age pensions will reflect 


NEW HEAD OF AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
HAS HAD NOTABLE CAREER IN INSURANCE 


Nollen, 
Life of 
Moines, as its president for the 


presi- 


N naming Gerard S. 
ent Iowa 


of the Bankers 


ming term, the American Life Con- 
n chose a man who is not only 
) 


videly known as a successful life in- 


Irance ‘ecutive but as a leading 
tizer f his state Born in Pella, 
] i, ! Aug. 29, 1880, President 
Nollen graduated from Grinnell Col- 
ge and received his Ph.D. degree in 
(02. First going with the Bankers 
Life nmediately upon finishing his 


he later joined the Royal 
Union Mutual Life of Des Moines and 
then became connected with the Equi 
table Life of Des Moines. With that 
remained 1912, 


Bankers Life a 


until 
oined the 


made a director ol 


In 1913 he wa 
the Bankers Life and 


tary in the same year 


bec ame secre 


His election to 
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the vice-presidency came in 1919 and 
in 1926 he was elected president. 
Proposed for the presidency of the 
Convention on Friday 
elected, Mr. 
received a fine tribute from 
sponsor on the 
Dougherty, 
president of the Guarantee Life of 
Davenport, said of him: “He is one 
of the foremost citizens of Iowa. He 
official 


American Life 
last, and unanimously 
Nollen 
the meeting. As his 


election ticket, Lee J. 


has welded together a_ real 


family in his company. He is a good 
business executive, a good friend and 
a great insurance man.” 

In gssuming the leadership of the 
ALC, President Nollen paid high trib- 
President Lindsley, 
and said of the itself 
that its value lies in its regular activi- 
ties and not in 
tions. Those 


himself to maintain. 


ute to retiring 


organization 
spectacular innova- 


activities he pledged 


Par- 
another 


in favor of life insurance sales. 
alleling these views, but on 
track, were the beliefs expressed re- 
garding the social security act by 
Silas H. Strawn of 
president of the American Bar Asso- 
United States 
The act, de- 
‘economically 


Chicago, former 


ciation and of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
claimed Mr. Strawn, is 
preposterous and 
able.” Furthermore, he 
bankrupt the wage-earners and wipe 
out national credit. 

comment 


legally unenforce- 


railed, it will 


Investment stressed the 
factor of liquidity and bemoaned cur- 
rent low interest returns while con- 
ceding favorable glances in the direc- 
tion of city and suburban real estate. 
Furthermore, it held that low 
interest returns not only make for 


special caution in the selection and 


was 


maintenance of portfolio items, but 
concentrate official 
the possibility of underwriting profit 
with its implied 
toward more careful appointment of 


management on 


as such, tendency 


and closer scrutiny of sub- 


risks, 


agents 
mitted 
Government Activity 

Both from the floor of the regular 
meeting and in the section 
gathering of the ALC, fear of Federa 
Government activity in the farm lend- 
expressed — and n 


financial 


ing field was 
guardedly, at that. Said Pau) Bestor, 
assistant secretary of the Prudential, 
to the delegates: “It 
refinance 
quite another thing for the govern- 
ment to provide a four-way subsid} 
for all farm 
doing to place the terms of genera! 


is one thing t 


distressed borrowers and 


borrowers and by x 
farm lending below the level possible 
for private investors to meet.” 

The four-way subsidy which gives 
the Federal Land Banks remarkable 
advantage in farm mortgage competi- 
tion lies in: 1. Direct subsidy by pay- 
ment of one-half of 1 per cent on the 
interest of all farm mortgages and 
subscribing to paid-in surplus of each 
bank an amount equivalent to defer 
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lire 


secor 
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Investment and Social Security Act 
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heard the annual report of Retiring 
President Herbert K. Lindsley of the 
ALC. Mr. Lindsley, who is also presi- 
dent of the Farmers & Bankers Life 
of Wichita, briefly reviewed the rea- 
sons for the high place which life 
insurance holds in public esteem today 
and declared that this was because 
during the past five years “more 
money was distributed by life insur- 
ance to living policyholders than has 
been spent by government in all its 
efforts to relieve the distress of the 
unemployed and adjust the agricul- 
tural situation by paying the farmers 
for not raising crops and livestock.” 


Moratoriums 


Anent moratoriums as they affected 
life insurance companies, President 
Lindsley said that from this angle 
they amounted to very little, for “the 
moratoriums on loan and surrende 
values were of short duration, never 
having been applied in full, and have 
long since been forgotten.” The part 
played by state supervisory authori- 
ties in stabilizing various elements in 
the business was lauded by the head 
of the ALC, who then passed to a 
brief comment on the Federal Social 
Security Act, saying: “This is not an 
effort to reduce or replace the busi- 
ness of legal reserve life insurance 
but rather to supplement it in a more 
or less compulsory manner and it has 
adopted the principles of our business 
for its execution. The benefits will 
be delayed and very small in propor- 
tion to the need and desire of the 
average man. The inherent desire of 
the true American to provide a com- 
petence for his old age and to protect 
his dependents can be better taken 
care of by the life companies than by 
the government.” 


Flexible Legislation 


Hard and fast legislation must 
make way for changes as need arises, 
believes Mr. Lindsley, who expressed 
the view that “no doubt we shall have 
amendments to the social security act 
in time, but I do not believe that the 
insurance business need have any fear 
of its replacing the functions of legal 
reserve life insurance as we have it 
today.” The low interest rate earned 
by life companies was touched on by 
the speaker, who held that “the lack 
of demand for money in industry has 
contributed to this condition, and we 
ean only hope for a revival of busi- 
ness and industry which will come 
when confidence in the security of 
capital is restored.” Apropos of taxa- 
tion, the retiring president of the ALC 
instanced the $100,000,000,000 of life 
insurance in force on 63,000,000 lives, 
and declared: “The burden of taxa- 
tion has reached a point not contem- 
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plated when these contracts were 
made, and any additional burden of 
taxes will have to be paid by the 
policyholder either directly or indi- 
rectly, which would be a tax on the 
thrift and savings of these millions 
of policyholders.” Among other 
things, Mr. Lindsley urged his hearers 
to contact legislators of all kinds, 
and so urge upon them the merits of 
life insurance as to prevent the pro- 
posal and passage of inimical laws. 


Investments 


Investment for life insurance com- 
panies at a rate of interest which will 
permit them to accumulate funds to 
the credit of their policyholders at the 
rates of interest provided in the poli- 
cies is “the immediate pressing need,” 
declared Col. C. B. Robbins, manager 





Col. C. B. Robbins 


and general counsel of the American 
Life Convention, in his report to that 
body. Citing an increase of 6 per cent 
in the assets of the life companies in 
the United States during the past 
year, Colonel Robbins pointed to the 
high proportion of real estate, and 
said that “the tremendous increase in 
real estate shown has been due to 
foreclosures which were begun in 1933 
but upon which title to lands acquired 
did not mature until 1934.” 

The sense of financial insecurity 
which has pervaded the nation during 
the past five years was fully re- 
flected in the investments of life in- 
surance companies, in the opinion of 
Colonel Robbins, and laws which were 
impairing the obligations of contracts 
(particularly those contracts repre- 
senting the obligations to pay money 
where the security was real estate) 
have caused a “tremendous shift” in 
the investments of life companies. The 


speaker said that during the past 
year “farm loans have decreased 
258,000,000, or about 21 per cent, now 
standing at $1,000,000,000; city loans 
have decreased $521,000,000, or 10.5 
per cent, and now stand at $4,483. 
000,000; real estate has increased 
$426,000,000, or 28 per cent, and now 
stands at $1,954,000,000, an all-time 
high; policy loans and premium notes 
have decreased $91,000,000, or 2.6 per 
cent, and now stand at $3,389,000,000; 
United States bonds have increased 
$1,137,000,000, or 92.5 per cent, and 
stand at $2,367,000,000; state, county 
and municipals have increased $160,- 
000,000, or 16.5 per cent, and are at 
$1,135,000,000; public utility bonds 
have increased $300,000,000, or 14 per 
cent, and now stand at $2,000,000,000: 
while railroad bonds have increased 
only $12,200,000, or one-half of 1 per 
cent, and now stand at $3,161,000,- 
000.”’ Concluding with a full review of 
the ALC activities during the year, 
Colonel Robbins said that the organ- 
ization now numbers 134 member com- 
panies, a gain of 11 over last year. 


Declining Interest Rates 


At the afternoon session on the 
first day of the general gathering of 
the ALC, Wednesday last week, great 
attention was paid to the reaction of 
life insurance companies to the de- 
clining rate of interest, as discussed 
by V. R. Smith, general manager and 
actuary of the Confederation Life at 
Toronto, Canada. The decline in yields 
is worldwide and is not confined to 
prime government securities, asserted 
Mr. Smith, but has extended to rail- 
way, public utility and industrial 
bonds where no question of individual 
credit has arisen, and to preferred 
and common stocks of companies with 
unquestioned dividend paying ability. 

Despite present conditions, history 
affords a key to what may be expected 
of interest trends, believes Mr. Smith, 
and it is necessary to take a long- 
term view rather than to use the les- 
sons of the immediate past. While the 
period of investment peril is here, 
Mr. Smith declarers that “diversifica- 
tion is essential and no company 
should allow an undue portion of its 
funds to be put even in so excellent 
a security as that of the issues of its 
own country.” Neither should com- 
panies ignore the possibility of a re- 
currence of the abnormal demands for 
cash surrender and loan values in 
1932 and 1933. Hedging against this 
danger can be done in some measure 
by avoiding large holdings of bonds 
yielding a low rate with many years 
to elapse before maturity at the time 
when liquidity may again become of 
major importance. A surplus amount- 
ing to 10 per cent of the reserves of 
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a company cannot be regarded as ex- 
cessive, thinks Mr. Smith, in view of 
the fact that terminable securities 
issued by Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada have declined 10 
to 20 per cent. Touching briefly on 
legislative influences, General Man- 
ager Smith said: “It is obvious that 
legislative relief of debtors cannot be 
pushed beyond a certain point with- 
out imperiling the companies’ ability 
to carry out their own contracts with 
their policyholders. On the creditor 
side of their relationship, the com- 
panies have done and suffered a great 
deal for the benefit of debtors without 
government interference at all.” 


Farm Mortgages 


Those attending the afternoon ses- 
sion of the first regular day of the 
meeting of the ALC also heard Paul 
Bestor, assistant secretary of the 
Prudential, examine the desirability 
of farm mortgages as life insurance 
company investments and conclude 
that “it is a pressing question 
without any immediate answer.” Un- 
settling is the fact that “the American 
farmer is in an advantageous posi- 
tion as regards prices at present, but 
an artificial prop supports. the 
situation. This prop may be with- 
drawn possibly by a judicial decision 
or by changed political conditions.” 

Agriculture is on a subsidized basis, 
both as to credit and prices, averred 
Mr. Bestor, and a rise from six bil- 
lions of dollars in cash farm income 
for 1934 to an estimated seven billions 
in 1935 cannot definitely be classed 
as permanent. Although sometimes 
criticized for conservatism in farm 
investments, life insurance companies 
have had their caution vindicated by 
the facts, said the speaker, and the 
conservatism of the companies has 
prevented many farmers from losing 
their farms through over-extension 
and has saved policyholders many mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Government and Loans 


Danger in government activity in 
farm lending was stressed by Mr. 
Bestor when he said that “It is one 
thing to refinance distressed borrow- 
ers on farms and quite another thing 
for the government to provide a four- 
way subsidy for all farm borrowers, 
and by so doing to place the terms of 
general farm lending below a level 
possible for private investors to meet.” 
Rates of interest charged by insur- 
ance companies on mortgage invest- 
ment have at no time been higher 
than the circumstances warranted, 
Stated the assistant secretary of the 
Prudential, and upon completion of 
the current economic swing the rates 
charged will have been found ade- 








Election of Officers 


Official slate of the American Life Con- 
vention, elected at the close of its 
annual meeting in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on Friday of last week 
is as follows: President, Gerard S. Nollen, 
president of the Bankers Life of lowa at 
Des Moines; manager and general coun- 
sel, Col. Charles B. Robbins; associate 
counsel, Ralph H. Kastner; attorney, 
M. E. Benson, assistant secretary, Miss 
Mildred Hammond; assistant treasurer, 
Miss Lillian Wille. 

The executive committee is now com- 
posed of H. K. Lindsley, retiring pres- 
ident of the ALC and president of the 
Farmers & Bankers Life at Wichita, Kan- 
sas; U. S. Brandt, president of the Ohio 
State Life at Columbus elected to refill 
his own expired term; W. T. Grant, pres- 
ident of the Business Men's Assurance at 
Kansas City, new member of the com- 
mittee; and the following hold-over 
members—T. A. Phillips, Minnesota 
Mutual Life; Harry Wilson, American 
Central Life; and F. V. Keesling, West 
Coast Life. 








quate to cover the risk and no more. 
Insurance company investment in 
farm mortgages has fallen from a 
1925 peak of 18 per cent of assets of 
reporting companies to 5.4 per cent 
of such assets in 1934. 


Notable Recent Trends 


Dealing with notable trends in the 
life insurance business, W. R. Wills, 
president of the National Life & Acci- 
dent at Nashville, brought out the 
fact that twisting of lines has in- 
creased, partly because of depression 
factors. On the qualification of 
agents, he said that the business no 
longer needs part-time agents any- 
where but that this should not be 
regulated by law, since the forces 
within the business itself are capable 
of handling the matter. “The trend 
toward questionnaires and examina- 
tions of proposed life insurance 
agents on the part of state officials is 
either of little value or is a serious 
reflection on the companies them- 
selves,” said Mr. Wills, for “that is 
our business, and when we measure 
up to the needs of the situation no- 
body will be talking about laws to 
make us do the obvious in the pub- 








NEXT MEETING IN DALLAS 


The next annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention will be held in Dallas, Texas 
on a date yet to be selected by the exec- 
utive committee. 

The annual meeting of the medical section 
of the ALC will be held at the Greenbrier 
hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, on June I1, 12 and 13 of 1936. 








lie’s interest.” Pointing out that the 
intrinsic value of life insurance and 
its depression record might be ex- 
pected to produce much voluntary 
buying, President Wills gave the 
opinion that “If the individual policy 
were as well sold to the American 
public at this time as is the institu- 
tion of life insurance itself, there 
would be offices all over the country 
thronged with voluntary buyers.” 

An appreciable trend toward a 
smaller number of life insurance com- 
panies throughout the country was 
found by the speaker, and this trend 
was developing not by reason of fail- 
ires so much as because of consoli- 
dations. The nature of the business 
demands wide spread of coverages 
and risks, both territorially and as to 
types, and the merger of smaller com- 
panies with larger ones (to achieve 
this purpose) may be expected to con- 
tinue as life insurance develops fur- 
ther. The losses of policyholders in 
failed life insurance companies have 
been very slight in comparison with 
the aggregates of the business, thinks 
President Wills, and have amounted 
to about one cent for each thousand 
dollars at stake. 


Stock Life Companies 

With regard to stock life insurance 
companies, Mr. Wills said that stock- 
holders therein must look upon their 
investment as an ultra-conservative 
matter and not as a get-rich-quick 
proposition. Amplifying his insis- 
tence on this point, he declared that 
“In my judgment a stock life insur- 
ance company, starting from scratch, 
will do well, under efficient manage- 
ment, valuing its business on the full 
net level plan, to pay a really earned 
dividend from operations at the twen- 
tieth year. With the modified prelimi- 
nary term valuation, the period for 
an earned dividend might be lessened 
by five years. Most dividends paid 
earlier are not earned and are really 
paid in one way or another out of 
what stockholders have paid into the 
ompany.” 

The argument of stock vs. mutual 
insurance companies—a great issue in 
the property insurance field but rarely 
to the fore in life insurance—was 
riefly dwelt upon by President Wills 
when he said: “If a stock life insur- 
ance company has a real volume of 
business and ample capital it exacts 
very little from its total income for 
the benefit of stockholders after tak- 
ing into account the interest earned 





yn the capital. 1 am connected with a 
stock company, and, with the utmost 
possible respect for the mutual com- 
panies, I am not particularly afraid 
f the competition.” 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Industrial Section May Organize 
New Research Bureau 


HE idea of the establishment of an 

organization within the American 
Life Convention which would be 
known as an industrial sales research 
bureau, came a little nearer fulfill- 
ment when the industrial section of 
the ALC met during the annual con- 
vention of the main body at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago last 
week. Long agitated by J. F. Maine, 
of the London Life, who is chairman 
of the industrial section, the theory 
of a separate industrial sales research 
bureau came in for major attention. 
Finally it was decided that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to study 
the possibilities and the cost and 
make definite recommendations to the 
ALC. The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau is known to be cold to 
the suggestion that it embody such 
work in its regime and an individual 
unit within the ALC would not only 
accomplish the purpose, but would 
bring into the organization some com- 
panies which are not now members. 
At the conclusion of the meeting of 
the industrial Chairman 
Maine was reelected to that post and 
Secretary W. J. Bradley of the Home 
Life was also renamed. 


section, 


Trained Producers Needed 

The building of a field force that 
will produce adequate volume of ade- 
quate quality was described to the 
industrial section by Charles F. Wil- 
liams, president of the Western & 
Southern Life of Cincinnati, who re- 
hearsed some of the difficulties of the 
depression era and declared that 
hangers-on must be replaced’ by 
selected and trained producers. He 
did not minimize the fact that the 
organization of a good field force is 
an expensive proposition and insisted 
that every debit, every district and 
every local staff must prove profitable 
if a company is to succeed in indus- 
trial writings. Graded payment to 
men, dependent on their producing 
power is also essential, thinks Presi- 
dent Williams, and careful checking 
of results by the home office must be 
carried out to win the desired re- 
wards. 

Dealing with the production of ordi- 
nary business. through industrial 
agents, George A. Adsit, manager of 
agencies for the Girard Life of Phila- 
delphia, stressed the fact that the 
work of the industrial agent puts the 
prospect in a buying frame of mind 
and the agent who is alert will not 
fail to take advantage of that fact. 
Along this line he said: “I can see 
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no more reason for emphasizing in- 
dustrial insurance because of its 
method as against ordinary life in- 
surance because of its peculiarities 
than I can for emphasizing a differ- 
ence between 20-pay life insurance as 
a policy as against 20-year endow- 
ment as another contract.” 


Correct Mental Attitude 


Mental attitude of the industrial 
man who thinks of himself as a small- 
sale producer must first be corrected 
in getting him to sell ordinary, 
averred Mr. Adsit, and the company 
writing both ordinary and industrial 
has a greater responsibility to its 
agents and policyholders than the 
single-line unit. Piling up of large 
premium amounts in families because 
of sales drives has a tendency to react 
unfavorably on _ industrial debits, 
whereas a single ordinary policy in 
some cases would have evolved a 
permanent policyholder. The indus- 
trial agent who seeks ordinary as 
well, must become conversant with 
such situations and know how to 
capitalize on them. Danger of be- 
wildering the industrial agent when 
introducing him to ordinary 
must be avoided, said Mr. Adsit, 
and the sales arguments given 
him —at least at first — must 
be simple and clearly under- 
standable. 

Also a speaker before the in- 
dustrial section, was Reinhard 
A. Hohaus, assistant actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life, who pre- 
sented his material in narrative 
form and drew some conclusions 
on the subject of group pensions 
for industrial agents. These 
were: 1. That such retirement 
funds should be carried out on 
a definite plan applicable to all 
those concerned rather than 
treating each case on its own 
merits, a step which might lead 
to charges of discrimination; 2. 
Recognition of the fact that the 
Federal Social Security Act will 
not be adequate must be had; 3. 
The cost of retirement allow- 
ances should be met partly by 
the employees and partly by the 
company; 4. The plan should 
be funded and each year the re- 
serve sufficient to purchase the 
annuity unit promised that year 
for each employee, should be 
set aside; 5. Employees might be 
eligible to become contributors 
after six months’ service. 


Moriarty Reports For 
Agency Committee 


Chief agency problems in the life 
insurance business today are five, ae- 
cording to the report of the agents 
and agencies committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, made to that 
body in Chicago last week by Com. 
Moriarty, 
who is vice-president of the Genera] 
American Life at St. Louis. The 
handful of difficulties are: 1. Acqui- 
sition cost; 2, manpower; 3, produc- 


mittee Chairman John J. 


tion: 4, conservation of business: 
and 5, compensation to the agent. 

Committee members, in common 
with most executives in the business, 
“were unable to give any specific rec- 
ommendations or suggestions that 
might be developed.” The committee 
was authorized to continue its de- 
liberations. 

Also, said the report apropos of lif 
insurance in general, “The low in- 
terest rate factor, which men of au- 
thority claim will be with us for an 
indefinite period, necessitates more 
profit from underwriting. This takes 
in not only the loss of business the 
cecond and third years but subsequent 
years. Also, the average life of poli- 
cies must necessarily be extended.” 





CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 
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Financial Section Considers New 


Investment Problems 


OOD resolutions mean as little to 
G the investment departments of 
life insurance companies as they do 
to individuals and “When the devil is 
sick, the devil a saint would be,” 
thinks R. 
secretary of the Connecticut General 
Life of Hartford. Mr. Smith told the 
financial section of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago last week that 
modern financial pressure, built up by 
vast funds in insurance and banking 
fields, has caused many a departure 
from the hard-and-fast rules for in- 
which 


Graeme Smith, assistant 


vestment safety 
thinking motivated. 


depression 


When the hard lessons of bad times 
began to impinge themselves on the 
minds of investment officers, many of 
them resolved never again to make 
mistakes or depart from drastic selec- 
tion on a pure quality basis. Par- 
ticularly was this true with regard 
to urban and suburban mortgages, 
said Mr. Smith, but current trends 
indicate that there has been an about- 
face. Companies which had intended 
bunching of loans geographically and 
standardization of loan types and 
terms have now proceeded to the ap- 
pointment of loan correspondents in 
scattered areas and are thereby driv- 
ing up the cost. To meet this danger, 
Mr. Smith suggested a central bureau 
which would service many of the com- 
panies, at least the smaller ones, in 
appraising, negotiating and closing 
loans, 


Preferred Investments Scarce 


Stressing the dependence of life in- 
surance companies on city and subur- 
ban loans since the government has 
invaded the farm mortgage field on 
a low-cost basis, Mr. Smith warned 
that the scarcity of applications and 
mounting cash balances may impel 
company trustees and directors to 
force investment officials to deviate 
from ideal loan requirements. Not 
only that, but loan correspondents 
cannot be expected to furnish only the 
very best investments to some clients 
and only the worst to others. Some 
sour must go with the sweet if the 
life insurance companies are to get 
the pick of the business in the city 
mortgage lines. Settlement of the 
“unpaid bill of real estate obsoles- 
cence’ must be made slowly if dan- 


gerous results are to be avoided, de- 


clared the speaker who suggested to 
the members of the financial section 
of the ALC that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work out the answer to 
the question of what appeals and ar- 
guments the life insurance companies 
can use to retain the allegiance and 
support of mortgage correspondents. 

The evils of “loan swapping” were 
laid bare by Mr. Smith as well as the 
hazards that are inherent in dealing 
with open-market brokers. Calling 
the curbstone man a “vicious peddler 
playing one company against an- 
other”, Mr. Smith held that the com- 
panies may rue the day when, after 
the depression fright, they welcomed 
this individual back with open arms. 
Concluding that life insurance com- 
panies will not again be the dominant 
leaders in the mortgage field that 
once they were, Mr. Smith declared 
that “our actions may have to be 
shaped by what the government agen- 
cies and the banks are going to do.” 








Financial Section Officers 


At the election of officers of the financial 
section of the American Life Convention, 
held during the recent Chicago annual meet- 
ing of that organization, Harry V. Wade, 
assistant to the president of the United 
Mutual Life of Indianapolis, became chair- 
man of the section; and J. Edward McPher- 
son, treasurer of the Business Men's Assur- 
ance at Kansas City, was named secretary. 








He also made a plea for mobile and 
facile investment attitudes in view of 
the fact that “there is almost nothing 
in regard to new lending on urban 
and suburban property about which I 
feel positive” and the further consid- 
eration that for the time being, arti- 
ficial control of interest by govern- 
ment or other agencies can hold sway. 


Rural Appraisals 


Meeting on the second day of the 
ALC sessions, the financial section, 
presided over by Chairman Edward 
B. Raub, Jr., general counsel of the 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company at 
Lafayette, Indiana, also heard True 
D. Morse of the Doane Agricultural 
Service at St. Louis, insist that those 
making rural appraisals of property 
should stick to physical values in ar- 
riving at conclusions, but should not 
neglect the factors of personnel which 
may have a bearing on the ultimate 
worth of properties. 


On the subject of municipal bonds, 
Carl H. Chatters, executive director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, told the financial section of 
the importance of municipals as life 
insurance company investments and 
pointed out recovery factors in such 
securities which have so operated that 
at the present time defaults on the 
class are less than 1 per cent. 

How brokers’ service on small-lot 
investments acts as a bond trading 
desk was described to the delegates by 
Burton Tilden of Winthrop, Mitchell 
& Company at Chicago. 


Public Utilities 

In an able review of public utility 
investments from the standpoint of a 
life insurance company William Duff, 
of Duff & Phelps at Chicago, admitted 
to the financial section of the ALC 
that “Greater harm has been done to 
the industry by unscrupulous pro- 
moters in its own field than by all the 
radical reformers and_ self-seeking 
public agitators combined.” Mr. Duff 
also pointed out that the preponder- 
ance of operating company stocks is 
held by holding companies and that 
therefore there has been little oppor- 
tunity for life insurance companies 
to invest in common stocks of operat- 
ing companies in the public utility 


lines. 


Record for the Year 


In his opening remarks to the mem- 
bers of the financial section, Chair- 


man Edward B. Raub, Jr., pointed 
out that in the first seven months of 
this year life insurance companies 
have invested twice as much as they 
did in the same period a year ago and 
six times as much as in the morato- 
rium era of 1933. Much of that in- 
vestment has gone into securities as 
the mortgage loan market narrowed 
and the government interest yield fell, 
but with the return of building and 
real estate activity there will be a 
return. as well, to mortgage invest- 
ments. 

Touching on government bureaus 
and legislation, Chairman Raub (wh 
is succeeded in office by Harry V. 
Wade, assistant to the president of 
the United Mutual Life of Indian- 
apolis) said: “We cannot minimize 
the benefits derived from the Federal 
Land Banks, HOLC, RFC, AAA and 


— . . 
agencies created for the specinc 








se of aiding recovery. They ex- 

ist today because of the strain of twe 
years ago. Then our problem was t 
liquidate. Now our problem is to re- 
vest pl which, many main- 
tain, is made more difficult by those 
very agencies which aided in liquida- 
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GROUP INSURANCE ROUND TABLE MEETING 


MAY LEAD TO FORMATION OF NEW SECTION 


ORE than a little possibility 
M that a new section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, devoted exclu 
sively to group life insurance, ema 
nated from the highly successful 
group insurance round table discus 
sion that was held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago last Thurs 
day night in connection with the an 
nual meeting of the ALC. While no 
definite suggestion to that effect was 
made at the session, it was apparent 
that there is almost enough interest 
to justify such a step, placing a group 
section on a footing with the present 
legal, financial and industrial sections. 

With Ralph R. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent of the Bankers National Life of 
Montclair, N. J., in the chair, repre- 
sentatives of companies interested in 
group insurance spent much time dis- 
cussing the problems of twisting in 
the group field. It was pointed out 
that the practice of brokers placing 
group business with a conference com- 
pany at one time and a non-confer- 
ence company at another intensified 
the evil of twisting. Chairman Louns- 
bury declared that it was up to the 
ALC companies to take the lead in 
combating such influences. 


Underwriting Problems 


Difficulties of writing group insur- 
ance on a level premium basis as con- 
trasted with the one-year term plan 
were also brought out at the round 
table meeting, and the older com- 
panies held to the contention that no 
satisfactory method to accomplish this 
has yet been discovered. Conversion 
of group permanent 
forms resulted in an adverse selec- 
tion against the companies, declared 
some of the delegates to the group 


policies into 


session. 

The question of writing group in- 
surance for trade unions came up, 
and it was the consensus of opinion 
that where this is done it will be but 
a short time before the business is 
actually placed with the Union Labor 
Life and lost to the originating com- 
pany. Although the majority of those 
taking part in the various problems 
discussed apparently felt that the 
insurance on _ political 
groups was an extremely hazardous 
line to follow, it was alleged that this 
form might 


writing of 


prove satisfactory in 
some cases where peculiar features of 
control existed. Where such insur- 
ance is written, however, an under- 
writing distinction should be made for 
those who hold permanent jobs, even 


if political, as contrasted with those 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury 


whose employment is subject to the 
whims of party elections. 

Long-established group policies 
which carry disability clauses came in 
for treatment at the hands of the 
round table, and apparent agreement 
was reached that such an employer 
could be given the choice of eliminat- 
ing the disability clause entirely or 
paying a higher premium. Even if 
the effect of this were to cause the 
cessation of the group plan in that 
particular organization it might be a 
blessing in disguise, for the disability 
clause is a factor of potential danger 
at all times. 


RUIN OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
SEEN IN SECURITY ACT 


HAT the Federal Social Security 
Act in its present form can only 
end “in the ruin of the individuals 
who are most in need of help” and 
that “by progressive burdens of taxa- 
tion it will bankrupt our citizens and 
destroy our national credit’”’ was the 
somewhat startling statement made 
by Silas H. Strawn before the second 
day’s general sessions of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in Chicago on 
Thursday of last week. Mr. 
Strawn’s opinions were carefully lis- 
tened to by the ALC members because 
he is a past president of the American 
Bar Association and of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 
Insisting that the social security 
act is a usurpation of the rights of 
the several states, Mr. Strawn gave 
his belief that “Its old-age pension 
provisions require the states to obey 
Federal dictation. The states must 
abrogate their sovereignty and adopt 
a law prescribed by Congress.” 
Declaiming that this legislation is 
opposed to the traditional distinctions 
between the powers of the Federal 
Government and those of the states, 
the speaker said: “The act does not 
stop at coercion of state governments. 
Every one must pay the taxes and 
premiums fixed by Congress. By its 
old-age provisions it invades every 
home and the freedom of every in- 
dividual, with limited exceptions, by 
a compulsory system of annuities.” 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AT CLOSING SESSION; 


TO ABOLISH TWO 


MONG noteworthy proceedings in 
A the closing hours of the meeting 
of the American Life Convention in 
Chicago last week were a decision to 
abolish the junior section and the 
home-office management section by 
amendment to the by-laws. It was 
also decided to,allow the executive 
committee to fill vacancies in the office 
of state vice-president as they may 
occur. 

Reporting for the taxation com- 
mittee, Gen. F. W. McAllister, coun- 
sel of the Kansas City Life, drew 
attention to the growing tendency to- 
ward local and municipal license fees 
and taxes on life insurance. 

E. N. McCooney, vice-president and 
actuary of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
acted for the committee on under- 
average lives and submitted a volumi- 
nous report, the gist of which was 
that disability and accident rates in 
certain classes should be _ twofold, 
single and double-rate stipulations. 


SECTIONS OF CONVENTION 


Dealing with valuation of assets, 
Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa and new presi- 
dent of the ALC, suggested an early 
meeting with the committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Reporting for the American Service 
Bureau, its president, Lee N. Parker, 
indicated that 80 convention com- 
panies had increased their use of the 
bureau service during the past year 
and that the finances, month by 
month, had continued to show an op- 
erating profit. 

Discussing medical examinations, 
Dr. W. E. Thornton, medical director 
of the Lincoln National Life, acted 
for that committee, and his recom- 
mendation that the ALC should pre- 
pare a list of approved examiners 
ranked according to ability was re- 
ferred to the medical section where- 
from, if it is approved, it will come to 
the organization proper for action. 
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A, L. DERN NEW AGENCY SECTION CHAIRMAN; 


MEETING ADDRESSED BY OUTSTANDING 


UCKLING down to its appointed 
“ task of dealing with the problems 
f the men who carry the rate book, 
the agency section of the American 
Life Convention met in Chicago on 
the final day of the ALC sessions and 
heard Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life 
general agent at Peoria, Ill., and new- 
ly-elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
say that the beginning of agency 
morale lay in the selection of the 
manager or general agent. That man, 
said NALUer Schriver, should have 
character, he should be something of 
an idealist, he must have horse sense 
enough to choose promising ventures, 
he must appoint competent personnel, 
he needs ideas and he requires ade- 
juate capital to extend such accom- 
nodations as constitute good business. 

For the agent proper, Mr. Schrive: 
told the company men to teach him 
the business, tell him that life insur- 
ance is needed not because someone 
s going to die but because someone 
is going to live, encourage him to 
ywn a program of life insurance for 
himself, develop his sales technique 
and teach him to prospect. To main- 
tain agency morale, says Mr. 
Schriver, give each man an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, see that 
nutual regard and respect are main- 
tained in the agency itself, foster com- 
petitive spirit and instill teamwork. 
Given these things, the future of life 
nsurance and the well-being of its 
representatives are assured. 


Whatley Leader 


S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life of Hartford, acted as 
leader of the agency section but, at 
the election of officers for the coming 
term, A. L. Dern, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, became chairman and E. B. 
Stevenson, Jr., vice-president of the 
National Life & Accident of Nash- 
“ille, was elected as secretary. 

“I like to think of our company as 
something apart from and greater 
than the personality of any one of 
those who compose it,’”’ was the way 
that S. F. Clabaugh, president of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham, intro- 
luced “the chief executive’s view- 
oint” along the lines of building and 
ustaining agency morale. Next to 
the agent’s conception of the company 
eing greater than any of those who 
ompose it is the agent’s belief in the 
falidity of his profession and this 
deal must be fostered at any cost. 
aid Mr. Clabaugh. Among progres- 
sive elements which have tended dur- 
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A. L. C. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the American Life Con- 
vention now includes 132 life insurance com- 
panies located in 36 of the United States, 
the District of Columbia and three 
Provinces of Canada. 





ing the hard times of the past few 
years to build and sustain agency 
morale, the speaker listed new policies 
ranging from pure protection on the 
one hand to pure investment on the 
other, the elimination of part-time 
agents in urban centers, definite plans 
for prospecting, exchange of experi- 
ences between companies and agents 
and the steadily accumulative effect 
of Life Insurance Week. Perhaps the 
greatest factor in upholding the 
morale of agents in the life insurance 
business is the record of the institu- 
tion of life insurance itself during the 
past five years, said Mr. Clabaugh. 
Declaring that agency morale is 
that attitude which refuses to accept 
resignation and constantly fights 
against defeat, Frank H. Davis, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life 
at Philadelphia, told the members of 
the agency section of the ALC that 
there were too many unfit and part- 
time agents in the field and that it 
was in large part up to the companies 
to change this situation. Sympathy 
and understanding must be employed 
in the training of 
agents, averred Mr. Davis, and every 
reasonable moral and educational sup- 
port must be given if the companies 
are to have the type of producers 
which they al! extol as an ideal. 


selection and 





A. L. Dern 


BURCHAM DISCUSSES 
AGENCY RENEWAL 
CLAIM 


AD there been many life insu 

ance agents in the audience when 
the legal section of the American Life 
Convention opened its sessions at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, re 
cently, they would have heard ma 
terial concerning their rights in re 
newal commissions which, though it 
presented the company viewpoint, 
nonetheless had an important bearing 
on the producers’ business. J. R. 
Burcham, attorney for the General 
American Life Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, outlined the question of 
agency interest in renewals and, cit- 
ing authorities in support of his con 
tentions, drew at least two definite 
conclusions. 

First was that when a life insur- 
ance company is stopped from con- 
tinuing operations, whether because of 
State intervention or otherwise (i.e., 
by merger, etc.), the agent’s right to 
renewal commissions, on premiums 
received after the company discon- 
tinues, ceases and he probably could 
not collect. Possible exception to this 
might come about in cases where an 
agency contract with renewal provi- 
sions was made for a definite and 
stated length of time and the company 
discontinued before the expiry of the 
time agreed. 


When Premiums Are Waived 


Mr. Burcham’s second conclusion 
related to the problem of whether a 
life insurance agent is entitled to re- 
newal commissions on the premiums 
waived under disability features of 
the policy. He expressed the opinion 
that the agent was not so entitled 
and made a definite distinction be- 
tween the original commission which, 
said he, was for the actual selling 
effort and the renewal commission 
which he held to be payable largely 
for the agent’s influence in servicing 
and holding the policy. 

The need for such servicing work 
was not present when premiums were 
waived and disability benefits were 
being paid and hence the agent is not 
commission on 

Mr. Burcham. 
addressing some 150 life insurance 


entitled to renewal 


the waived premiums. 


‘ompany attorneys who are members 
f the legal section if the ALC, ad- 
duced his conclusions from a discus- 
sion of what he styled “depression 
problems of life insurance renewal 
‘ommissions.” 

The legal section met under the 
chairmanship of James C. Jones, Jr 
of counsel for the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, who 


Continued on page >] 
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Midwest Life Plans Agency 
Development 

With crop conditions in the West 
and Northwest bringing the oft-wooed 
prosperity a little than the 
proverbial “around the corner,” the 
Midwest Life Insurance Company of 
Lincoln, Neb., is embarking on inten- 
sified agency development in the ter- 
ritory in which it operates. In addi- 
tion, the company has entered Okla- 


closer 





homa where it is consolidating agency 
contacts already made. For the pres- 
ent, says Vice-President V. L. Thomp- 
son, who is sales manager, stress will 
not be placed on the appointment of 
new men but rather on the placement 
of those who have already approached 
the company for openings. On the 
other hand, the next 12 months may 
witness active agency solicitation and 
appointments. 


General Agents View 
Future With Optimism 


With improvement in economic con- 
ditions throughout the Middle West 
and with the depression lesson of life 
insurance value still fresh in the mind 
of the public, the future of life in- 
surance never looked brighter from 
the general agents’ standpoint than it 
does today. That was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Byron Stephenson, presi- 
dent of the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, at a meeting of 
the General Agency Managers Asso- 
ciation of the organization at its 
home-office city of Lincoln, Neb. 

In charge of the general and local 
agents meeting was M. A. Hyde, sec- 
retary and agency head of the Secur- 
ity Mutual, aided by E. A. Frerichs, 
assistant superintendent of agents. 
While the general agents and man- 
agers of the company held a separate 
meeting, the local agents and new 
men gathered under the supervision 
of T. A. Sick, treasurer of the com- 
pany, and J. Keith Walker, supervisor 
for the State of Nebraska. 

Emphasis was laid on the human 
attributes which a producer needs to 
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succeed by George Quam of Minne- 
apolis, discussion leader, and T. R. 
McPheeters, retiring head of the gen- 
eral agents association. 


One-Man Companies Oper- 
ated by Agents 


The successful life insurance agent 
must be a one-man insurance com- 
pany if he hopes to continue and in- 
crease his earnings, says Lynn S. 
Broaddus, Chicago branch manager of 
the Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Such an agent should com- 
bine in his person the function of a 
company manager; a company secre- 
tary; a company treasurer; and a 
company sales force. 

The progressive producer must 
“organize, definitize and supervise” 
himself, declares Mr. Broaddus who 
first promulgated that theory to the 
members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in convention. 

The worthwhile agent says to him- 
self, “I am my own manager because, 
i—I know how to use the informa- 
tion; 2—I recognize life insurance 
situations; 3—I can use the telephone 
to advantage; 4—I can manage my 
working day properly.” 

Also, “I am my own secretary be- 
cause, 1—I can prospect successfully; 

*2—I am name-conscious always; 3—I 

use eyes, ears and brain; 4—I make 
friends of all whom I meet; 5—I build 
centers of influence; 6—I have 100 
prospects on file always.” 


he 


Furthermore, “I am my own trea- 
surer because, 1—I regulate my own 
budget first; 2—Then I can regulate 
the other fellow’s; 3—I prevent 
lapses; 4—I try for cash with every 
application; 5—I place my policies the 
day they arrive.” 

Lastly, “I am my own sales force 
because, 1—I have an organized sales 
talk; 2—I sell policies that fit the 
need; 3—I use lots of ‘parable illus- 
trations’; 4—I sell benefits and not 
price.” 

The prospect who earns $100 times 
his own age, year in and year out, is 











the ideal man to approach, says Mr. 
Broaddus, and after him is the worker 
who earns $75 times his own age per 


year. Don’t waste time with the man 
who earns $50 times his age, or less, 
per year, warns the Acacia’s Chicago 
manager. 


Sales Lesson from Canada 
In Value of Annuities 


Life insurance salesmen will do well 
to examine a pamphlet prepared by 
the Canadian Government with refer- 
ence to annuities available through 
the Department of Labour at Ottawa. 
The cover page is an attractive pic- 
ture of an elderly gentleman, evident- 
ly comfortable in his leisure, a three- 
color page carrying the encouraging 
announcement “An Old Age of Com- 
fort and Happiness Is Guaranteed By 
the Steady Income of Canadian Gov- 
ernment Annuities.” 

Then follows a number of pages ar- 
ranged to make a visual appeal, at the 
same time describing in considerable 
detail the benefits of the different con- 
tracts available. These include both 
deferred and immediate annuities, 







ANNUITIES 





pure annuities, guaranteed minimum 
return, deferred and last survivor 
contracts. 

One page is given over to an out- 
line statement of the virtues of these 
contracts as follows: 

A Canadian Government Annuity is 
the safest investment you can make. 

The security of the whole Dominion 
is behind your purchase. — 

It is free from Dominion Govern- 
ment taxation. 

It is payable for life. 

It is not transferable. 

It cannot be lost or stolen. 

It cannot be forfeited. ; 

It cannot be seized or levied upon 
by any law or court. _ ‘ 

No medical examination required. 

Everyone from 5 years to 85 is 
eligible to purchase an annuity. 

Incidentally, premiums paid are to 
be accumulated in full at 4 per cent 
interest, the Canadian Government 
paying all overhead costs. 

Maybe the Canadian Government 
should leave this business to life in- 
surance companies. Maybe many per- 
sons will prefer to deal with private 
companies so that the Government 
may find real difficulty in making its 
literature effective. But the Govern- 
ment has done a good job in its pres- 
entation of the wares it has for sale. 
It is well worth reading. 
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Small Policies Backbone 
of Business in Mid-West 


Life insurance selling is again be- 
coming what it was years ago—a 
matter of many policies for $1,000 
and $2,000—in the opinion of Frank- 
lin Mann, general agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwau- 
kee at Omaha, Neb. At least he be- 
lieves that to be true, for the records 
of his office show that slightly more 
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than half the applications written for 
the first eight months of this year are 
under the $2,000 mark. Despite this, 
Mr. Mann’s_ representatives have 
turned in nearly $3,000,000 of busi- 
ness and expect to make it $4,000,000 
before the end of the year. 

General Agent Mann also told The 
Spectator that the proportion of farm 
business in the total is less than in 
former years and he feels that this is 
due to the fact that as the farmer’s 
income fell during the past five years, 
agents concentrated more and more 
on urban dwellers. Farm _ business 
was formerly nearly two-thirds of his 
total writings, said Mr. Mann, but it 
is now about half of the total volume. 


Agent Should Master All 
Work He Dislikes 


In the training of new agents, great 
care should be taken that their edu- 
cation has market value rather than 
book value, Paul Huttinger, head of 
the training of Penn Mutual Life 
agents, emphasized in his address be- 
fore the supervisors’ group of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel last week. 

Mr. Huttinger asserted that the 
secret of success in the life insurance 
business—or in any business—was in 
a man’s educating himself “to do the 
things he doesn’t want to do.” 

Speaking on the book or market 
value of education, Mr. Huttinger said 
it was a fallacy that the more knowl- 
edge “we store up in the brain and 
the more use we are to society, the 
more society will pay us. It is a 
beautiful theory but we forget that it 
is the practical use of knowledge that 
creates power and more money.” 

He said that one fault with the 
C.L.U. at its inception was that many 
agents took the examinations, received 
their degree and then thought that 
their prospecting troubles were over. 


That prospects would form lines out- 
side their doors. It is only in recent 
years, he added, with the appearance 
of the young college graduates, that 
the C.L.U. has been restored to its 
proper sphere as a form of education. 

He went on to say that education 
may not be the principal factor in 
money making, listing as essentials 
industry, shrewdness, knowledge of 
human nature and a few impressive 
facts of the “product we sell.” He be- 
lieved, he said, in higher education for 
the life insurance salesman as a 
preparation for the many complex 
problems he has to meet. 

Discussing the training 
used by his company, Mr. Huttinger 
said that he had had some success 
in training Penn Mutual agents by 
making the training program “to 
which we could ascribe a market value 
rather than a book value.” 

He asserted that “most of the diffi- 
culty of our training methods is that 
they are too uninteresting to the 
agents” especially in motivation. The 
Penn Mutual training system “is a 
selling of the company and a selling 


methods 





of the life insurance business, both 
going hand-in-hand.” 

The job of training agents, Mr. 
Huttinger persuade 
them to adopt organized methods of 
thinking, talking and selling. This is 
difficult because the agent is generally 
a rebel and won’t adopt them. “The 
type of men we want are generally 
self-reliant and want to work in their 
own way.” 


averred, is to 


What Life Salesmen Should 
Always Know 

Following his talk before the Phil- 
adelphia Supervisors, Paul Huttinger 
was asked questions from the floor. 
Here are two of them with his re- 
plies: 

Q—Isn’t a partial education much 
more dangerous than the so-called 
snob? A—The man whose knowledge 
is only half-baked is always danger- 
ous. A half-truth is always worse 
than an untruth. 

Q—Shouldn’t the amount of tech- 
nical knowledge be limited with the 
education along broader lines of liter- 
ature? A—A wide knowledge of af- 
fairs outside the life insurance busi- 
ness is valuable to the life agent. Ob- 
viously, he must be technically trained 
in our business. 





THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE RoescH 


OR a long time, investment for 

life insurance companies in the 
Middle West has been a game of 
catch-as-catch-can. The man willing 
to style himself an investment expert, 
van shed from the picture and if you 
talke] investment trends to a com- 
pany executive, he was quite likely, 
in ali honesty, to say, “Your guess 
is as good as mine.” Now comes a 
change in that situation. D2te-min- 
able moves again emerge. H)>) 
springs up where only despair had 
flowered. 

eo @ 

ECENTLY, I talked with H. S. 

Wilson, president of the Bankers 
Life of Lincoln, Neb., and heard him 
expound investment potentialities as 
reflected in his company’s manage- 
ment. “We,” said President Wilson, 
“feel that the era is again approach- 
ing when it will be possible for a life 
insurance company which has liquid 
funds on hand to take advantage of 
investment opportunities. I do not 
mean that that will come about within 
the next six months or even, perhaps, 
in the next year. I merely suggest 
that changes in the field will leave 
profit openings as national conditions 
improve. Accordingly, we think that 
the conversion of long-term holdings 
with relatively high interest rates 
into short-term holdings of greater 
instant liquidity can be hopefully con- 
sidered. Cautiously following such 
procedure, a life insurance company 
can be placed in a position to avail 
itself of investment market openings 
as and when they occur.” 


* * * 


AREFULLY as President Wilson 

worded his remarks, as I sat in 
his office, I sensed a real optimism be- 
hind them—a feeling that the invest- 
ment clouds, at least in this execu- 
tive’s opinion, no longer hang so 
darkly over the cornbelt. Insurance 
money for urban and suburban invest- 
ment throughout Nebraska is avail- 
able in plentv, even though the farm 
mortgage field has been more and 
more narrowed for private investors 
and for corporations by the activities 
in that direction of the Federal 
government. With the gradual return 
of real estate values and a parallel 
return of municipal and utility issues, 
the outlook is far from what it was 
two years ago. Though, perhaps, no 
rainbow is yet in sight, it is apparent 
that the rain is over. 
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G. A. Hardwick Elected 
L.O.M.A. Head 


Gordon A. Hardwick, vice-president 
and comptroller of the Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, was elected pres- 
ident of the Life Office Management 
Association at its twelfth annual con- 
vention, at Cincinnati, succeeding 
George W. Skilton, comptroller of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford. 
Other officers elected were: First vice- 
Richard Boissard, vice- 
National Guardian 

second vice-presi- 


president, 
president of the 
Life of Madison; 
dent, R. A. Taylor, assistant comp- 
troller of the Sun Life of Canada. 
Fuller details of the convention were 
given in The Spectator of Oct. 3. 


Midland Casualty Reports 
Substantial Gains 
Opportunity for development of ac- 
cident and health insurance at an 
adequate premium was never better 
than now, according to Chester S. 
Nelson, president of the Midland Cas- 
ualty Company of Omaha, Neb. His 
company is proving the statement, 
too, for although a newcomer in the 
field, it has already topped $58,000 of 

premium income. 

Assets of the Midland Casualty as 
of Aug. 31 are shown by the organ- 
ization to be about $27,000 all liquid, 
while claims pending are but $700, 
with losses paid of $3,130. Insurance 
in force is already at $2,713,000. 


A prime reason for the rapid ad- 
vance of the Midland Casualty is the 
fact that most of the officers are 
thoroughly experienced insurance men. 
President Nelson has been an insur- 
ance field man for 15 years and was 
formerly a director of the Bankers 
National Life of Jersey City and was 
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also, at one time, vice-president and 
secretary of the Bankers Union Life 
of Denver. Vice-president F. J. Mora- 
vec was for 28 years cashier of the 
Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha. 
Vice-president G. E. Nixon was long 
a leading producer for the Mutual 
Benefit Accident & Health of Omaha. 
Treasurer G. H. Braun was for 17 
years auditor of the Bankers Reserve 
Life, and Secretary D. M. Kingbury 
was previously connected with the 
Pyramid Insurance Company. Other 
officers and directors of the Midland 
Casualty include T. C. Middleswart, 
Bridgeport; T. W. Clines, Omaha; E. 
C. Nelson, Bridgeport; W. W. Har- 
rington, Lushton; E. Oakeson, Mead; 
J. M. Jensen, Omaha; and W. 
A. Raab, Omaha. The company’s 
field force, under the personal direc- 
tion of President Nelson, is very ac- 
tive, 28 producers having turned in 
319 applications during the month of 
September. 
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Life Insurance Advertising 
Expenditures in 1934 


An average expenditure of more 
than $40,000 was made for advertis- 
ing by 45 life insurance companies 
in the United States during 1934, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Sales 
Research Bureau in cooperation with 
the Life Advertisers’ Association. The 
findings of this survey were made 
public at the annual convention of 
the Life Advertisers’ Association 
which recently took place at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

Seventy-six companies were asked 
to contribute data for the survey, and 
out of the material sent in it was pos- 
sible to secure sufficiently complete 
and comparable figures from 45 com- 
panies. It is expected that further in- 
formation will be available to be in- 
corporated in the study in time for 
presentation at the annual meetings 
of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau which are to be held 
jointly in Chicago, Nov. 11 to 13. 

In making a summary of the fig- 
ures for advertising expenditures, the 
companies were divided into four 
classifications, depending upon the 
amount of life insurance in force, as 
follows: 


“A” companies—over $400,000,000 in 


force. 

“B”" companies—$150,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000 in force. 

“Cc” companies—$50,000,000 to $150,- 


000,000 in force 


“D”" companies—less than $50,000,000 


in force. 


The results of the survey showed 
total advertising expenditures for 
1934 for companies in each group, to- 
gether with the median amount in 
each group, as follows: 


Classification Total Spent Median 


15 “A” Companies $1,411,987 $56,512 
8 “B" Companies. . 167,752 20,016 
15 “C” Companies. 193,871 10,161 
7 “D”" Companies 49,150 4,107 
15 Companies...... $1,822,760 


Taking the 45 companies as a whole, 
the advertising expenditures repre- 
sented $1.19 per $100 of new premium 
income. 

The separate items on which com- 
panies reported were as follows: 
annual report advertising; space ad- 
vertising, including newspapers, mag- 
azines, insurance journals, special 
editions; billboards; radio; direct 
mail; general sales literature; 
servation literature; blotters; 
and displays; novelties; calendars; 
advertising allowances to agents; an- 
nual statement folders or booklets; 
publicity; home office salaries charged 
to advertising; Life Insurance Week. 
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Reliance Life Ins. Co. 
of Pittsburgh 


LIGHTLY. increased premium rates 
and a general revision of the non- 
forfeiture values of their leading con- 
tracts have been announced by the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, in con- 
junction with the issuance of their 
new rate book. 

The amount of the increase in the 
annual premium of the special ordi- 
nary life, twenty payment life and 
twenty year endowment with the per- 
centage of increase at representative 
ages, is as follows: 


INCREASE NON-PARTICIPATING RATES 


Age Special 20-Pay- 20-Year 
at Ordinary Life ment Life Endowment 
Issue $ % $ % $ % 
25 nil nil nil nil 1.40 3.46 
30 21 1.22 nil nil 1.20 2.93 
35 .66 3.31 15 5 1.18 2.82 
40 1.30 5.53 -75 2.31 1.10 2.55 
id 2.07 7.30 .80 2.14 1.30 2.85 
50 2.72 7.74 .68 1.54 1.21 2.44 
55 3.26 7.31 18 24 47 83 


While the non-participating pre- 
mium rates show an increase, the cash 
values have been readjusted and are 
lower on the twenty pay life and 
twenty year endowment during the 
first ten years. During the later peri- 
ods they show an increase over the 
former levels. The table below shows 
the new annual premium rates per 
$1,000 of insurance with the new 
schedule of cash values at representa- 
tive periods, all rates being shown 
without Premium Waiver or Total 
Disability Benefits. 


AND 


COSTS 


Berkshire Life Ins. Co. 


of Pittsfield 


ATES and values have been an- 
nounced for the complete line of 
juvenile policies brought out by the 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass. 
These policies will be issued at ages 
one day to nine years inclusive, and 
will include policies upon the whole 
life, twenty payments life, endow- 
ments maturing at age 18 or age 19, 
and a straight 20-year endowment 
contract. In such policies the death 
benefit is a graded amount, reaching 
the ultimate amount on the policy an- 
niversary on which the insured attains 
the age of five years, nearest birthday. 
The amount payable in the event of 
death at earlier ages depends upon 
the age of the insured at the begin- 
ning of the policy year in which the 
death occurs. The following table 
shows the amount of insurance for 
which such policies are in force for 
the respective insurance years at ages 
at issue under five, based upon an 
ultimate amount of $1,000, viz.: 


Age at Ist 2nd 3rd ith Sth 6th 
Issuet Year Year Year Year Year Year 
o* $7h $200 $400 $600 $800 $1,000 
1 200 100 600 R00 1,000 
2 100 600 S06 1,000 
4 600 S00 1,000 
1 800 1,000 


) 1,000 

*For children under 6 months of age the age 
at issue is age 0. 

*Age at issue refers to age at nearest birth- 
ay. 


For ages at issue from five to nine 
inclusive, the policy is in force for the 
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ultimate amount from the day of issue 
of the insurance. It will be noted 
from the table that the ultimate 
amount of insurance is always reached 
on the anniversary of the policy on 
which the insurance age of the child 
is five years. 

The Berkshire Life’s juvenile poli- 
cies contain all the essential provisions 
included in regular contracts, includ- 
ing paid-up and cash values, provi- 
sion for extended term insurance, a 
policy loan provision and the several 
settlement options which appear in 
their regular policies. All such con- 
tracts are participating upon the pay- 
ment of the premium for the second 
full policy year. 

No waiver of premium or double 
indemnity provision will be issued 
upon the life of a child. 

The maximum amount that will be 
issued at ages under five is $2,000, 
and $5,000 at ages five and over, but 
an amount in excess of $1,000 will be 
issued in only the most desirable cases 
and no policy will be issued for 
amounts less than $1,000, ultimate 
amount. 

Rates for the juvenile policy are 
given below: 


Ordinary 20-Year 20-Payment 
Age Life Endowment Life 
0 $14.82 $48.26 $24.49 
1 14.86 18.82 24.70 
2 14.83 18.81 24.66 
; 14.72 18.52 24.46 
4 14.61 48.15 24.21 
5 14.50 47.73 23.96 
6 14.41 47.32 23.75 
7 14.44 47.06 23.70 
8 14.55 46.93 23.79 
9 14.72 46.89 23.98 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
ANNUAL NON-PAR PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000—WITHOUT P.W. AND T.D. BENEFITS 





Ave ORDINARY LIFE 20-PAYMENT LIFE 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 

at ra --Cash Values cr Cash Values — Cash Values——— Cash Values 
Issue Premium 5 10 15 20 Premium 5 10 15 20 Premium 3 7 10 15 Premium 5 10 15 20 
25....... $15.10 $27 $67 $146 $213 $23.68 $56 $162 $301 $456 $41.85 $71 $234 $374 $663 $18.99 $41 $107 $211 $315 
30. ae 17.40 33 &x 179 258 26.02 63 183 337 508 42.20 70 232 372 661 22.64 54 142 270 403 

Msesas 20.57 41 113 219 310 29.04 13 207 377 566 43.01 68 231 371 660 7 70 191 352 523 
ar . 24.80 53 144 264 367 33.22 85 235 4120 626 14.27 67 230 370 657 35.18 oo 261 169 700 
5 : 30.42 72 180 314 126 48.23 98 263 163 68S 16.86 66 229 368 653 16.86 146 568 653 1,000 
50 [7.88 93 218 365 isd 44.70 111 290 502 746 50.81 64 228 366 647 65.14 226 557 1,000 
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LIFE INSURANCE | | 


The ONE Certain Protection .. . 
The ONE Safe Investment... . 


‘To how many of your investments can 


you point 


as being worth the same in 


dollars and safety as they were in 1929? 


It is heartening to note that Life Insur- 


ance is still the same safe sanctuary of 


protection, the same sterling asset that it 


has been 


vears in America. 


American business history 
holds no parallel to the 
records of life insurance 
companies in weathering 


for more than one hundred 


lustrated than during the 
years 1929 to 1933. 

Of all forms of business in 
this country, it safely may 


| 








The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


























An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 


Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals 
Splendid Territory 


Waco, Texas 


























depression periods with be said that none suffered 
so little damage as the in- 


stitution of Life Insurance. 


fiying colors. 


The stewardship, vision It is during troubled times 


and acumen of American that Life Insurance proves 
itself a citadel in which all 


men may take refuge. 


life insurance manage- 


ment was never better il- 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
GERARD 8S. NOLLEN, President 
/ * A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ome A meee IN ITS 57TH YEAR 








Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 



































THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


1935 Edition 


Vost complete data ever assembled 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 








Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for 
General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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Educational Program For 
Brokers Considered 


The formulation of a program de- 
signed to stimulate the broker to 
educate himself so as to service his 
clients more effectively by including 
an intensive life insurance business 
in his general brokerage activities, 
was the purpose of the luncheon spon- 
sored by the Broker’s Committee of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., held at 
the Hardware Club, New York City, 
on Oct. 15. The round-table discussion 
informally conducted by William S. 
Verplanck, chairman of the commit- 
tee, considered the most appropriate 
form such a program should take and 
the ways and means of launching it. 

It was primarily stated that the 
underlying purpose of this educa- 
tional program was not a drive for 
membership in the association but 
distinctly an effort to assist the 
broker to increase the bulk of his 
business by adding life insurance as 
an important share of his production, 
with the more general motive of 
bringing home to a larger percentage 
of the public the necessity of life in- 
surance. 

Because these brokers do not service 
their clients completely unless they 
also look after their life insurance in- 
terests, it was agreed by the Broker’s 
Committee that some form of educa- 
tional program is a real necessity. It 
was also generally agreed that the 
most convenient form would be a 
series of talks by prominent life un- 
derwriters, addressed either to the 
individual associations or, with a 
broader scope and by means of a com- 
modious hall, to a larger number of 
brokers at the one time. 

It was finally understood that each 
committee member present should 
take up the matter with the executive 
committee of the organization which 
he represented, reporting back to 
the Broker’s Committee the decision 
reached. 

Executive members of the Broker’s 
Committee present were: William S. 
Verplanck, chairman; John M. 
Fraser, Thomas W. Cole, Harris L. 
Wofford and Edward Sisley. The or- 
ganization members of the committee 


included the following: Samuel D. 
Rosan, president, The Independent 
Brokers’ Association of Brooklyn; 
Thomas Buckley, president, The 


Bronx Insurance Men’s Association; 
W. W. Ellis and Berthold M. Harris, 
The Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of New York; Bernhard Stern, Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers’ Association; 
S. Nicol Schwartz, vice-president, 
General Brokers’ Association, and 


Jerome Siegel, president, Life Super- 
visors’ Association of the 
New York. 


Prudential 60 Years Old as 
Warships Visit Rock 

In a recent column F. P. A. re- 
marked, if memory serves, that one ad- 
vantage of the present Brito-Italo- 
Ethiopian affair was that one might 
now see pictures of the rock of Gib- 
raltar without having to think about 
an insurance company. All the more 
effective for being backhanded, the 
observation is a genuine tribute to the 
way in which the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, organized just 
60 years ago, has impressed upon the 
minds of the American people that 
combination of its name and a rock on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It has 
been said that one person in every six 
is Prudential-insured. 

Six decades ago the office of the 
Prudential was in a basement on 
Broad Street, Newark. The city is still 


oct O Se P 
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Newark and the street is still Broad, 
but the offices are now in the large 
and distinctive building where Presi- 
dent Edward D. Duffield and other of- 
ficers held an anniversary reception on 
Oct. 15. Starting with the dream of 
its founder, John F. Dryden, that a 
system of insurance might be inau- 
gurated that would protect the indus- 
trial masses here as well as had been 
done in England, the company has 
grown to have more than $15,000,000,- 
000 of insurance in force and assets of 
approximately $3,000,000,000. 

John Dryden worked out his scheme 
and in 1873 established the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Friendly Society in 
Newark. Following two years of ex- 
perimentation, the charter was amend- 
ed and the name changed to the Pru- 
dential Friendly Society, the perma- 
nent institution being organized Oct. 
15, 1875. The company’s present name 
was adopted in 1877, Mr. Dryden was 
elected president in 1881, and the first 
ordinary policy was written Jan. 19, 
1886. The founder was succeeded as 
president by his son, Forrest F. Dry- 
den, who retired in 1922 to be fol- 
lowed by Edward D. Duffield. Behind 
this bare statement of facts is a story 
of loyal struggle and expansion until 
last year the sum of $419,000,000 was 
paid out to the public as death claims, 
matured endowments and in other 
ways. 


City of 


BUSINESS IN 
BRIEF 


Economic Review 


MERICAN business, especially re- 
tail buying, continues to show 
gains, which, marked by figures high- 
er than a year ago, are not mere sea- 
sonal upturn but indicate 
though slow recovery. Decision by the 
League of Nations last week to apply 
economics sanctions to Italy, because 
of her aggression against Ethiopia, 
may have increased public excitement 
but has had little effect on business 
indices. Exporters more or less de- 
pendent on Italian trade are wonder- 
ing how they can continue business, 
but natural causes were limiting their 
trade even before the League took 
action. The National Foreign Trade 
Council is tentatively planning to in- 
clude a session on war problems in its 
annual convention at Houston, Tex., 
Nov. 18-20. 


genuine 


* ¢ « 
T a business conference last week 
Charles R. Gay, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, warned 
against the coming of “a wild and 
runaway stock market” if the Federal 
Reserve Board and the United States 
Treasury did not maintain a sound 
control in view of the abnormal money 
market and huge excess reserves. 
= * 
OMPOSITE average security 
prices in the business weeks ended 
Oct. 5 and 11, 1935, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on 
the New York Stock Exchange as fol- 
lows: 


Oct. 3 Oct. 11 

Mon- Satur- Mon- Fri- 

day day day day 

70 Industrials .139.65 139.09 139.25 140.41 

30 rails ... 29.84 28.11 28.51 28.06 

100 stocks ..106.71 105.80 106.03 106.70 

30 bonds . .. 93.28 92.41 92.43 92.30 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the 
United States was 52 per cent of 
capacity last week, The Iron Age esti- 
mates, recording a half-point decline 
then after the rise of one point in the 
preceding period. 
* * * 

OTTON futures lost 12 to 16 points 
C last week after an initial rise. The 
Government crop' estimate, while 
25,000 bales less than the figures pub- 
lished a month before, hardly strength- 
ened the market. 

~ * ™ 
RAIN prices declined on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade last week, 
due partly to heavy profit taking. 
Wheat lost 4% cents for December, 
2% for May and 2% for July, while 
other grains acted similarly. 
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How to Build for Yearly 
Increasing Production 
By W. Scorr SmirH 
The Pacific Mutual Life, St. Louis 

The Underwriter who is endeavoring 
to make a living out of the Life In- 
surance business must take his busi- 
ness seriously and strive to increase 
his production each year. Nothing 
of a permanent nature can be built 
without definite plans; they are as es- 
sential in building up this business 
as in building any other object; they 
are the most important phase of our 
work. 

Each proposal should be gone over 
thoroughly before it is presented to 
the client to determine whether or not 
we would buy the same thing if cir- 
cumstances were reversed. Proposals 
are to be presented to a select group 
of prospects—people who need the 
protection and have the means to 
buy it, and should be presented with 
force and confidence. That contag- 
ious enthusiasm is instrumental, in 
the majority of cases, in getting the 
order. If you are convinced that it 
is the right plan for the right person 
to cover the right need—tell the client 
so with such earnestness that he is 
bound to respect you, whether you get 
an order or not. 

The sale is made as a direct result 
of an interview; a well-prepared in- 
terview properly conducted, places 
the prospect in a position where he 
can be sold. I am therefore of the 
opinion that for one to have a yearly 
increasing production, a quota of 
daily interviews that are properly 
selected, is much more essential than 
a quota of calls which have not been 
definitely planned. 


The Business Must Survive 


By Leon GiLBert SIMON 
New York, N. Y. 

The increasing complexity of busi- 
ness has enhanced the importance of 
business leaders. Just as the loss of 
its commanding officers turns an army 
into an undisciplined horde, so the 
loss of the managerial brains of a 
business enterprise has a distinct de- 
preciating effect upon the organiza- 
tion. One of the major problems of 
modern management has been to find 
a method of absorbing and minimiz- 
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ing this loss. Life insurance has pro- 
vided a solution to this problem in 
the form of business insurance. 

Essentially, business insurance is 
life insurance applied to business 
needs. It is a great mistake to think 
that business insurance only applies 
to big business interests. It is just 
as important to the small enterprise 
as it is to the great corporations of 
this country. The relative propor- 
tions are the same, and the problem 
is of equal significance to the small 
partnerships and corporations of 
which the numbers are legion. The 
great majority of business insurance 
policies are comparatively small, the 
average being about $6,000. 

The field for prospecting is almost 
unlimited. Practically every small 
storekeeper and owner of a modest 
company is in real need of business 
insurance. In some cases the prob- 
lem may be one of compensation for 
the loss of leadership or in another 
case the problem may be one which 
involves the purchase of the deceased 
member’s interest in the business by 
the survivor. 


Prospecting Pointers 
By GLENN B. Dorr, C.L.U. 


Northwestern Mutual Life, New York 

People buy life insurance from 
those agents known to them per- 
sonally or through respected friends. 
That this is true is indicated by sev- 
eral capable analytical sales experts 
in the last few years. Seventy-five 
per cent of the completed cases were 
sales made to people known over one 
year or to people directly introduced 
to the agent by individuals well 
known to him. 

Therefore, a virile prospecting plan 
must constantly and regularly take 
us from those we know to those whom 
we do not know in an affirmative 
manner. 

Write down the names of all those 
known to you. Cross out the names 
of those who are not by the very na- 
ture of their jobs constantly brought 
into contact with the type of people 
you want to meet, know and solicit. 
Then cross out the names of those 
not warm to you personally. A few 
names are left. 

Over a period of time, as natural 
opportunity and created opportunity 


presents itself, train these people to 
be live centers of influence. 

Leads will flow, introductions will 
follow. Report carefully to centers of 
influence and stimulate further devel- 
opment by competitive, subtile illus- 
trations to one center of assistance 
the leads and introductions given by 
another center. 

Delete drying-up centers of refer- 
ence as more profitable centers are 
developed. 

Carefully organized, this prospect- 
ing plan is the substantial answer to 
the first problem of all agents, new 
or old to our business. 


The Advantages of Present- 
ing a Larger Amount 


By Caves R. Smiru 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Fifteen million in fifteen years is 
the result of soliciting a group of 
senior students at the University of 
Michigan. The young man of this 
class is very optimistic although his 
means are very limited. He has a 
vision of having a substantial income 
some day, which will enable him to 
protect his family and save for retire- 
ment. Shortly after I started my in- 
surance career, I found in most cases, 
that if I presented $10,000, the pros- 
pect would cut me down to $5,000 or 
less. It was up to me to present a 
larger sum. I developed the idea of 
presenting not less than $25,000 in 
every case; my Life Program. If 
he did not take the entire $25,000 but 
ordered one fifth or two fifths, I felt 
sure that I had sold him the $25,000 
and it was up to me to keep in touch 
with him until the program was com- 
pleted. Once the $25,000 was placed 
a larger program was outlined, as 
the program is never complete so 
long as there is a need. I have over 
2,000 policy-holders and dividing 
them into groups of 100 each find 
that in one group, those who have 
two or more policies now have a total 
of about $3,000,000, an average of 
$30,000. This group will continue to 
show a slight increase, and the other 
19 a substantial increase each year. 
This same group has given me an 
average of $250,000 per year for the 
last ten years. Therefore, is it not 
obvious why I present a larger pro- 
gram? 
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Fertile Fields for Future 
Business 
By JoHNn A. STEVENSON 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. The building of a_ contingent 
beneficiary file (children) as a per- 
manent part of an agent’s business. 
Not only should the sons be con- 
sidered—first for father and son in- 
surance, and then later for personal 
insurance for the boy—but consider- 
ation should be also given to the 
daughters of the family. Frequently 
the future sons-in-law may be po- 
tential insurance buyers. In addi- 
tion, as a bit of psychology, a father, 
when there is a son and daughter in 
a family, seems to have a stronger 
tie with the daughter. There seems 
to be a greater desire for protection 
and income for her than for a son. 


Loans and Surrenders 

2. Greater attention should be given 
to requests for loans and surrender 
of policies. Generally when a re- 
quest is made for a loan or for sur- 
render, after the insured has once 
had the check, it is difficult for an 
agent to get him to return any 
amount of it as a premium for new 
insurance. When possible, why 
couldn’t the company issue the 
amount of the loan in two checks— 
one for the insured to cover the emer- 
gency for which he requested the 
check—and one which would cover 
the premium for a new term policy 
to cover the loan or to replace the 
policy terminated? 

3. There is always someone mak- 
ing money. The advancement and 
progress of business trends should 
be followed—the extension of credit 
—new inventions—expansion of busi- 
ness and progress of business—for 
example, the increased installation of 
air-conditioning. 


Building Prestige 
By Vincent B. Corrin 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 

Life underwriters everywhere are 
giving increasing attention to those 
basic elements that serve to equip 
men to do better work. The tremen- 
dous interest in C.L.U. furnishes evi- 
dence of this movement which seems 
very significant. Hand in hand with 
the effort toward better equipment in 


knowledge goes a determined attempt 
to build prestige. 

The presence or absence of pres- 
tige has previously been taken pretty 
much for granted. Now we are be- 
ginning to realize that prestige may 
be deliberately, yet legitimately, built. 
Your prestige with a given prospect is 
of two sorts: first, your general repu- 
tation as a citizen; second, your stand- 
ing as a life insurance man. Both are 
important, the second particularly so. 


General Prestige 

The scope of this article does not 
permit any exhaustive list of sugges- 
tions. Under the heading of general 
prestige, anything you may do (al- 
ways remembering that your direct 
selling time must be guarded and pre- 
served from too many distractions)— 
anything you may do in church, club, 
social, social service, civic, political, 
fraternal, athletic, or charitable lines 
is in the right direction. Seize every 
legitimate opportunity for becoming 
more favorably known in your com- 
munity. 

Where you wish to enhance your 
life insurance prestige in a given 
case, the most practical thing is to 
borrow prestige from an interested 
third party, or center of influence. 
Many underwriters are finding it 
profitable to devote great time and 
effort to this angle. They are deter- 
mined to launch the selling interview 
under the most favorable auspices, 
and will do whatever work may be 
necessary in advance to secure these 
auspices. 

Think about prestige-building as 
one of your specific problems. Write 
out a program for yourself, covering 
the next five years. You may be sur- 
prised at the results of definite think- 
ing in this field. 


(coming interest with utility, 

the National Association of Life 
Underwriters produced a convention 
program containing many unusual 
features for this year's annual con- 
vention at Des Moines. The accom- 
panying thumb-nail sales articles by 
national leaders were a part of the 
program content. Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, Chicago Penn Mutual Life 

















representative, was chairman of the 
\ program committee. 


Spending Time Profitably 


By Horace MECKLEM 


New England Mutual, Portland, Ore. 


In response to an inquiry as to 
what one thing in particular he had 
done to be a consistent producer, his 
statement was as follows: 

“T early learned that there is a 
lot of time in each day if you aim 
to use it all in an effort to make a 
living. 

“When I started out with a rate- 
book cold canvassing was my only 
opening and I found cold canvassing 
then, as it is now, a tough game. 


More Friends—More Business 

“Things commenced to break better 
for me as my business and social ac- 
quaintances grew in number, and one 
day I saw the light. The answer to 
the problem of more business was 
more friends. 

“There are many hours in the day 
when you cannot solicit insurance 
but you can use some of them to meet 
people socially or meet with them in 
an effort to solve some of the polit- 
ical, charitable, educational or phil- 
anthropical situations in every com- 
munity, large or small. 

“IT could not afford to join the 
chamber of commerce but I did. It 
had a membership of several hundred 
men. In three years I knew most 
of them and called many by their 
first names. 

“T could not afford to join a golf 
club but I did; also the local athletic 
club, the rowing club and other or- 
ganizations. 

Civic Activities 

“T have participated with enthu- 
siasm in the Community Chest drives 
and the drives of many other worth- 
while organizations, always making 
more contacts. 

“The last 30 years have _ been 
happy, busy years. The friends I 
have made have purchased almost 
twenty millions of insurance from 
me. Consequently, I have been able 
to live well, and keep the same wife 
I had 30 years ago even though she 
has spent innumerable evenings 
alone. Alone with me she has learned 
that a life insurance agent’s day, 
to be profitable, is not a six-hour 
day.” 
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Arbitrary Features 


ETIREMENT plans almost in- 

variably suffer from arbitrary 
provisions that seem unavoidable 
or harmless to the framers. A 
retirement benefit is sometimes 
available only after 25 years of 
service; sometimes after 20 years 
of continuous service; sometimes 
only after attaining age 70 or 68 
or 65. Sometimes a_ disability 
benefit is available only after 10 
years of service. Each of these 
limitations causes trouble. Par- 
ticular cases are sure to arise in 
which the general purpose of the 
plan could best be served if a 
troublesome restriction were 
waived. 

The Social Security Law is no 
exception. Many persons will out- 
live their economic usefulness be- 
fore attaining age 65. However, 
this plan probably contains fewer 
such restrictions than do most re- 
tirement plans, although the one 
above mentioned is a serious one. 

In determining the benefit at 
age 65 the rule adopted will pro- 
duce a peculiar inequality that 
surely is not desirable aud we 
may hope will be remedied. To 
receive a retirement annuity one 
must be employed for some part 
of each of five calendar years 
after Dec. 31, 1936, and must re- 
ceive in all $2,000 of compensa- 
tion. 

If a person meets these require- 
ments his monthly annuity pay- 
ment to begin at age 65 is to be 
4 per cent of the first $3,000 of 
total compensation after Dec. 31, 
1936 (not counting more than 
$3,000 from any one employment 
in a single calendar year), plus 
1/12 per cent of the next $42,- 
000, plus 1/24 per cent of the re- 
mainder, with the restriction that 
no annuity shall be more than 
$85 a month. If a person fails to 
meet the service requirements he 
is to receive at age 65 in a lump 
sum 31% per cent of total compen- 
sation as above defined. 

Now compare the cases of two 
men, both of whom earn in all 
the small sum of $2,000, one of 
them being employed in employ- 
ments covered by the law for 
some part of five different years 
and the other just failing to meet 
this requirement. One would re- 
ceive an annuity for life begin- 
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ning at age 65 of $10 a month 
while the other would receive a 
lump sum settlement of $70, i.e., 
roughly the equivalent of seven 
months’ payments. The annuity 
would be worth at least $1,200 as 
compared with $70 for the man 
who did not meet the service re- 
quirements. Another comparison 
of interest is between A, who is 
employed four years for $3,000 a 
year or more, and B, who is em- 
ployed five years for $2,000 in all. 
Upon attaining age 65 A receives 
$420 as compared with B’s annu- 
ity of $10 a month, worth at least 
$1,200. Although A received six 
times as much in wages as did B 
and paid taxes accordingly, his 
benefit is worth about a third of 
that of B. 

It is well understood that the 
Social Security Law was definite- 
ly planned to be of most value to 
the underprivileged. The method 
of determining retirement annui- 
ties definitely favors, in relation 
to compensation, those receiving 
small wages. This is distinctly a 
matter of policy with which one 
may or may not agree. But there 
is no evidence of any policy to be 
more favorable to one group of 
low-wage employees than to an- 
other. There is no fundamental 
principle involved in the require- 
ment of service during some part 
of at least five different calendar 
years. It should be possible to 
devise a method of avoiding 
ridiculously small annuity pay- 
ments and at the same time more 
nearly approximating equity be- 
tween those who have more and 
those who have less than five 
years of service in employments 
covered by the plan. 








MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Memorial resolutions were adopted by 
the American Life Convention at Chicago 
last week on the deaths of the following 
members—Herman G. Scott, of the Re- 
liance Life of Pittsburgh; Samuel B. Elrod, 
vice-president of the Midland National; 
O. B. Jackman, director of agencies of the 
Bankers Life of lowa; Dr. Charles McCloud, 
medical director of the Minnesota Mutual; 
J. P. Yort, vice-president of the Acacia 
Mutual at Washington, D. C.; J. Stanley 
Lovell, assistant general manager of the 
London Life; and Rupert F. Fry, chairman of 
the board of the Old Line Life of Milwaukee. 








——$ 


A Lost Field 


RACTICAL admission that the 

Federal Government, in carry- 
ing out its mortgage activities, is 
ruining the mortgage market for 
insurance company investment 
along more than one line was 
made recently by R. Graeme 
Smith, assistant secretary of the 
Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford. Ad- 
dressing the financial section of 
the American Life Convention at 
its meeting in Chicago last week, 
Mr. Smith said: “It would seem 
that the handwriting is on the 
wall as far as farm loans are con- 
cerned. Not only has the Govern- 
ment taken over a large share of 
them, but it continues to perfect 
its permanent machinery for ab- 
sorbing a still greater share.” The 
obvious conclusion from this is 
that life insurance companies, 
once the mainstay of the farm 
mortgage situation, must submit 
to government encroachment in 
this field to a larger and larger 
extent. 

The question promptly arises 
as to whether or not this is a con- 
tinuing government policy or 
whether, as national conditions 
change and recovery asserts itself, 
the life insurance companies will 
find Federal influences being with- 
drawn from the farm mortgage 
field in sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s expressed intention to per- 
mit private industry and enter- 
prise to take over national bur- 
dens as the need for government 
relief measures diminishes. Frank- 
ly, it appears that such a course is 
unlikely. Federal activity in the 
farm mortgage business has gone 
too far to make proximate retreat 
either possible or advisable. 

Even though it be an axiomatic 
tenet that private enterprise 
should remain such, it must be ob- 
vious that widespread government 
interference in the farm mortgage 
field has been so extensive that 
it can no longer be considered as 
possessing the major elements of 
private enterprise. Once the happy 
hunting grounds of corporate and 
private investors, the farm mort- 
gage business is definitely gov- 
ernmentalized and life insurance 
companies may well resign them- 
selves to that fact, at least for any 
immediate future considerations. 
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Bureham on Renewals 


(Concluded from page 13) 


was flanked on the rostrum by an 
United States flag and a flag of Great 
Britain, the latter in deference to 
the many Canadian members of the 
legal section and particularly as a 
courteous gesture to Hon. J. Armitage 
Ewing, K.C., legal advisor to the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada at Montreal. 

Mr. Ewing, in answering the ques- 
tion of who, under the Canadian laws, 
is entitled to the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy when the beneficiary 
murders the assured, stressed the fact 
that there were few cases in the 
Dominion involving such murders but 
that majority rulings have been to 
the effect that neither the beneficiary 
nor his heirs or assigns are entitled 
to the insurance money. An exception 
might arise in cases where the bene- 
ficiary was held to be insane at the 
time of the murder or when a wife 
who was beneficiary was compelled to 
kill her insured husband in self de- 
fense and without having intent to 
benefit by her act. 

In addition to Mr. Burcham and 
Mr. Ewing, the first day’s meeting of 
the legal section of the ALC heard 
a review of recent court decisions by 
Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the Convention, and 
a delineation of the right to offset 
mortgage indebtedness against death 
or disability claims as outlined by 
Eugene M. Thore, assistant counsel 
of the Acacia Mutual Life at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Important Decisions 

Manager Robbins rehearsed the his- 
tory of recent Federal legislation such 
as the NRA, Frazier-Lemke mortgage 
moratorium measure and Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and pointed out that the 
decisions in these cases were impor- 
tant to life insurance companies not 
only as affecting legislation but as 
a reaffirmation of property rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Where a life insurance policy is 
payable to the insured’s executors or 
administrators and the insured is obli- 
gated on a mortgage loan transaction 
with the insurer at the time of his 
death, the right of set-off is doubtful 
according to the assistant counsel of 
the Acacia Mutual. Mr. Thore fur- 
ther said that where the conditions 
he outlined existed and where the 


‘ policy was payable to the insured’s 


wife a set-off of her obligation on the 
note against the insurance proceeds 
undoubtedly could not be sustained at 
law in the absence of a statute en- 
abling a married woman to obligate 
her separate estate. 








Legal Section Officers 


New officers of the legal section of the 
American Life Convention, elected at the 
annual meeting of that body in Chicago 
on October 8, are chairman, Sam B. Sebree, 
associate counsel of the Midland Life In- 
surance Company of Kansas City; and 
secretary, Francis J. Wright, vice-president 
and counsel of the Midland Mutual Life of 
Columbus. 








ALC Legal Section Hears 
Warning on Court Actions 


EFINITE warning that they en- 

ter every court battle under a 
veritable handicap was given mem- 
bers of the legal section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention by Solon T. Gil- 
more, general counsel of the Business 
Men’s Assurance at Kansas City, 
when he said: “We should not resort 
to the courts, except in extreme cases, 
unless we have not only facts that 
would appeal to the conscience of the 
court but also facts of which we can 
make a record that will present a 
picture on the printed page that will 
have a strong influence to counteract 
the sympathy courts feel for bene- 
ficiaries.” 

Mr. Gilmore, addressing the second 
day’s session of the legal luminaries 
in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on October 8, discussed the bur- 
den of proof as to intent to deceive in 
misrepresentation cases and concluded 
that no general rules could be drawn 
from State decisions. 

Admitting the fact that the right 
to defend upon the ground of mis- 
representation has been generally sus- 
tained, Mr. Gilmore declared that 
States fall into three classes on the 
question of need of proof of intent 
to deceive: 1. States in which the 
courts have held that the intent to 


deceive is not a necessary element 
of a defense based on misrepresenta- 
tions as to a material fact: 2. States 
in which it is held that proof of in- 
tent to deceive is a necessary element 
of such a defense: 3. States not fall- 
ing clearly within either of these two 
classes. 

Under the gavel of retiring Chair- 
man James C. Jones, Jr., of counsel 
at the Central States Life of St. 
Louis, the legal section of the ALC 
also heard Robert A. Adams, general 
counsel of the American Central Life 
at Indianapolis, review the effect of 
death of an applicant for reinstate- 
ment pending action on the applica- 
tion. Mr. Adams pointed out that, as 
post-depression reinstatement of life 
insurance continues, legal problems 
dealing with such reinstatement will 
increase in number. Conceding that 
courts go far in holding insurance 
companies liable even pending rein- 
statements, Mr. Adams concluded that 
“If it be thoroughly established that 
the contract of reinstatement is a new 
and different contract from the origi- 
nal policy of insurance, then until 
that contract is actually consummated 
by an acceptance on the part of the 
insurer there is no reinstatement and 
there can be no binding obligation 
upon the insurer if the applicant dies 
prior to such time as the insurer has 
advised him of the acceptance of his 
offer.” Under the given conditions, 
says Counsel Adams, “A correct de- 
termination seems to be that the con- 
tract theory must attach and that 
until the parties have entered into 
a contract of reinstatement the policy 
remains in a lapsed condition.” 

In reporting to the legal section on 
the legislation and department al ac- 
tion of the current year, Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel of the ALC, 
said that about 10,000 bills were re- 
ceived by the ALC of which some 2000 


(Concluded on page 33) 





RESOLUTION APPROVING BAN ON COMPARATIVE 
RATINGS ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


N a special executive session at its 

thirtieth annual meeting held in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
last week, the American Life Conven- 
tion adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that the organization ratify, ap- 
prove and confirm the findings of its 
executive committee reached in action 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., advocating 
the widest possible dissemination of 
comprehensive information and sta- 
tistics as regards insurance com- 
vanies but disapproving all com- 
parative ratings. The only votes 


against the move at Chicago were 
recorded by the Continental Assur- 
ance Company of Chicago, the Phil- 
adelphia Life and the Bankers Life. 

At the same time, it was recom- 
mended that the ALC endorse the 
resolution adopted by the Nationa! 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, at its annual meeting in 
Seattle, condemning ratings and leav- 
ing each commissioner to bring action 
against this practice in his state as 
he saw fit. 
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DUE PROCESS CLAUSE OF FOUR- 
TEENTH AMENDMENT 


N the entire field of the law there 

is no phase more interesting at 

the present time than that involv- 
ing the construction of the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Many of the New Deal’s regula- 
tory policies affecting industry, agri- 
culture and public utilities are under 
attack because the opponents of the 
present administration contend that 
legislation incorporating these policies 
is unconstitutional in that it violates 
the due process clause contained in 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Hence 
public attention has been focused 
upon the scope and importance of 
this clause in a way unequaled in the 
history of American Law. Probably 
this is so because many of the ad- 
ministration’s innovations in the field 
of constitutional law foster contro- 
versy and divided opinion even among 
laymen who usually view law whether 
constitutional or otherwise as some- 
thing abstract and remote. 


History of Amendment 

Historically the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States was intended to cope with con- 
ditions resulting from the Civil War 
and the due process clause itself was 
designed to throw additional safe- 
guards around the enfranchised slaves 
by the generation which ratified the 
amendment. But the nation’s de- 
velopment in the decades following 
the Civil War saw the establishment 
in this country of an industrial sys- 
tem unequaled by any other through- 
out the world. Keeping apace with 
the growth of individualism the due 
process clause by judicial construc- 
tion became more and more signifi- 
cant, for the clause was interpreted 
to work results that opened up legal 
vistas in the fields of constitutional 
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law which could not have been an- 
ticipated by the voters who had rati- 
fied the amendment. 

Due process of law came to mean 
almost anything that the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a given 
instance saw fit to make it mean. 
Far from being narrowed in its scope, 
the Fourteenth Amendment became 
the one constitutional provision to 
which all lawyers resorted, when 
stumped for a constitutional ground 
by advertence to which the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts might be 
evoked. 


A Restrictive Measure 


Just as the Fifth Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution is restric- 
tive of the power of the government 
of the United States to deprive a per- 
son “of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law,” so the Four- 
teenth Amendment restricts state 
sovereignty within limits that, in the 
nature of things, cannot be clearly 
defined. By this latter assertion is 
meant that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has not been able or 
willing to define just what the words 
“due process of law” in the Four- 
teenth Amendment mean. 


Question of Interpretation 


What constitutes a deprivation of 
property or of life or of liberty with- 
out due process of law is a question 
which is determined in each instance 
by the Court on the particular set of 
facts before that tribunal. This is 
readily understandable because as 
times change the conditions under 
which men live vary. Thus in one 
decade we move slowly and hazard- 
ously by the stagecoach and our des- 
tination seems far, however speedily 
our horse-drawn vehicle travels. In 
another decade we gird a continent 
with railroads, and in yet another 
we circle its boundaries and its hin- 
terland with macadam roads which 


tightly weld the continent and make 
the annihilation of distance a reality. 
It is thus apparent that the rules 
of the road under which the way- 
farer of the 1820’s traveled must nec- 
essarily be altogether different from 
those which control the pilots of the 
air lines, the motorists on the broad 
highways, or the engineer on the 
streamlined passenger train. 


Interstate Commerce Regulations 

In any given instance a State Leg- 
islature in the exercise of what, for 
the want of a more accurate term, 
has been called its police power may 
enact legislation usually in the form 
of regulations affecting industries 
engaged in interstate commerce or 
businesses impregnated by their very 
nature with interstate aspects. Does 
such legislation of itself constitute a 
deprivation of property without due 
process of law? This question goes 
to the essence of the construction of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
pertinent parts of which are as fol- 
lows: 


“No state shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

In Twining vs. State of New Jer- 
sey, 211 U. S. 78, Judge Moody, writ- 
ing for the majority in the United 
States Supreme Court, discussed the 
due process clause as follows: 


“The defendants, however, do 
not stop here. They appeal to 
another clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and insist that the 
self-incrimination, which they al- 
lege the instruction to the jury 
compelled, was a denial of due 
process of law. This contention re- 
quires separate consideration, for 
it is possible that some of the per- 
sonal rights safeguarded by the 
first eight amendments against 
national action (that is restrictive 
of the power of the Federal govern- 
ment to act within the limits de- 
nied) may also be safeguarded 
against state action, because a de- 
nial of them would be a denial of 
due process of law. * * * If this is 
so, it is not because those rights 
are enumerated in the first eight 
amendments, but because they are 
of such a nature that they are in- 
cluded in the conception of due 
process of law. Few phases of the 
law are so elusive of exact appre- 
hension as this. Doubtless the dif- 
ficulties of ascertaining its connota- 
tion have been increased in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, where it has 
been embodied in constitutions and 
put to new uses as a limit on legis- 
lative power. This court has al- 
ways declined to give a comprehen- 
sive definition of it (due process). 
and has preferred that its full 
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meaning should be gradually ascer- 
tained by the process of inclusion 
and exclusion in the course of the 
decisions of cases as they arise. 
There are certain general princi- 
ples well settled, however, which 
narrow the field of discussion and 
may serve as helps to correct con- 
clusions, These principles grow out 
of the proposition universally ac- 
cepted by American courts on the 
authority of Coke, that the words 
‘due process of law’ are equivalent 
in meaning to the words ‘law of the 
land,’ contained in that chapter of 
Magna Carta, which provides that 
‘no freeman shall be taken, or im- 
prisoned, or diseised, or outlawed, 
or exiled, or any wise destroyed; 
nor shall we go upon him, nor send 
upon him, but by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers or by the law of 
the land.’ * * * From the considera- 
tion of the meaning of the words 
in the light of their historical origin 
this court has drawn the following 
conclusions: 

“First. What is due process of 
law may be ascertained by an exam- 
ination of those settled usages and 
modes of proceedings existing in 
the common and statute law of 
England before the emigration of 
our ancestors, and shown not to 
have been unsuited to their civil 
and political condition by having 
been acted on by them after the 
settlement of this country. * * * Of 
course, the part of the Constitu- 
tion then before the court was the 
Fifth Amendment. If any different 
meaning of the same words, as 
they are used in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, can be _ conceived. 
none has yet appeared in judicial 
decision. ‘A process of law,” said 
Mr. Justice Matthews, commenting 
on this statement of Mr. Justice 
Curtis, ‘which is not otherwise for- 
bidden, must be taken to be due 
process of law, if it can show the 
sanction of settled usage both in 
England and this country.’ (Hur- 
tado v. California, 110 U. S. 516. 
528.)”’ (Italics mine) 

This quotation supports what was 
pointed out above, that due process of 
law is a phrase capable of indefinite 
extension and vastly varying inter- 
pretation under differing conditions. 


Question of Fact 


In the final analysis, what consti- 
tutes violation of due process of law 
is a question of fact to be considered 
against the background of our tra- 
ditional legal and political philosophy. 

We come now to the more practical 
question—if State Sovereignty is 
limited to some uncertain extent by 
the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, does it follow that any 
reasonable control by the state over 
business will be nullified as an un- 
constitutional exercise of sovereignty 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment? 


State Police Power Analyzed 


In the latter part of the Nineteenth 
and at the turn of the Twentieth 
Century, the Supreme Court of the 


United States, paralleling its broad 
interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, began also to consider, 
in all its aspects, the extent and 
scope of the state police power. Since 
then there has gradually grown up, 
with the great body of law construing 
the Fourteenth Amendment, a vast 
volume of law analyzing the nature 
of state police power. In some re- 
spects these systems of constitutional 
interpretation are mutually comple- 
mentary, and in others, it would ap- 
pear, especially to laymen, mutually 
contradictory. 

It is often extremely difficult to 
determine where the rightful exer- 
cise of the state police power ends 
and due process begins. For this rea- 
son the public mind today is in a 
state of legal chaos. Again, because 
of this conflict, only a few months ago 
even learned constitutional lawyers 
were admitting that they themselves 
were unable to determine whether 
proposed remedial or regulatory leg- 
islation was constitutional. 


State Control of Insurance 

The point is raised because we come 
to this question—may a state control 
and regulate the business of life in- 
surance within its boundaries? Would 
not the attempt to so control and 
regulate be violative of the Four- 
teenth Amendment in that state legis- 
lation would result in a deprivation 
of property without due process of 
law? Although viewed in the light 
of this discussion the general legal 
propositions involved would seem to 
be extremely difficult of solution, 
nevertheless it is quite clearly estab- 
lished that states have the right to 
regulate and control life insurance 
companies doing business therein. 
Why? Because the business of writ- 
ing life insurance is vitally affected 
with a public interest. 

As was said in In Re Bean, 201 
N. Y. Supp. 828— 


“Certain lines of business, like 
* life insurance, and banking. 
are of such extensive and peculiar 
character, concerning a large num- 
ber of people, that it is within the 
police power of the state to regu- 
late them. * * * The Legislature 
may, in the exercise of such police 
power, provide that a state officer 
shall, with or without judicial 
authorization, take control and 
possession of the assets of such a 
corporation, discovered to be clearly 
insolvent. The purpose is to pre- 
vent waste of assets and the conse- 
quent loss that would fall upon a 
large number of people without 
practical power to protect their 
rights.”” (Italics mine) 


Again in People vs. Holmes, 135 
N. Y. Supp. 466, we encounter this 
statement: 


“It is certainly competent for the 
Legislature to regulate the business 
of life insurance in this state, 
whether carried on by a domestic 
or foreign company, an individual, 
or an association. * * * — we do 
not think the Legislature has tran- 
scended its power by the act in 
question, whatever may be thought 
of the form of the act.” 


A fair statement of the power of 
the state to regulate the business of 
insurance is found in People vs. Loew, 
44 N. Y. Supp. 42. This extract is 
as follows: 


“As the business of insuring 
lives, property, credits, and fidelity 
of conduct has become of such 
large public concern, in connection 
with the business enterprises and 
activities of the people of the state 
generally, such business has essen- 
tially become one of a public char- 
acter; and it has been found neces- 
sary by the Legislature to guard and 
protect the people of the state in 
their dealings with the persons and 
corporations assuming to act as in- 
surance companies, in the same 
manner that it has been found es- 
sential to deal with the business of 
banking. The state has now for 
many years had a governmental de- 
partment devoted to that purpose, 
and has placed upon the superin- 
tendent or head of that department 
responsible duties in regard to the 
supervision of domestic and foreign 
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Edward D. Duffield, president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America since 1922, was the host-of-honor, so to 
speak, this week when many distinguished guests were enter- 
tained on Tuesday, Oct. 15, at a reception at the Newark Home 
Office in celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Prudential. Born at Princeton and educated at Lawrence- 
ville and Princeton, Mr. Duffield has his roots in New Jersey even 
as has the familiar structure housing the offices of the company 
he has served for nearly thirty years, having joined it as gen- 
eral solicitor on November 15, 1906. Previous to that he was 
assistant attorney-general of the State of New Jersey. Many 
personalities of prominence in New Jersey state and civic affairs, 
in addition to leading figures in the world of insurance, were 
guests of the Prudential at the annual reception. 


Robert G. Richards, agency secretary of the Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company, Richmond, Va., discussed “The Public Re- 
lations of Life Insurance in the Light of the New Social Security 
Program” before the recent annual meeting of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association at Swampscott, Mass. Mr. Richards advocated 
common and united action by companies and organizations in a 
national program of public relations work. If this plan is car- 
ried out, he said, the year 1937 will see “the government and life 
insurance jointly enlisted for the greatest drive for social security 
that this nation and the entire world have ever seen.” 


Clarke C. Stayman, former treasurer of the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, has just been 
made vice-president of that company. He has been associated 
with the Western and Southern since 1912, was appointed 
assistant treasurer in 1920 and treasurer in 1929. I. Edgar 
Sanforn succeeds Mr. Stayman as treasurer and James Victor 
Barry, vice-president and director of research for the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, will act as advisory public relations counsel. 
Other promotions by the company were: Raymond C. Massa, 
secretary, and Clifford H. Folz, assistant secretary. 
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Harry V. Wade, new chairman of the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention. Mr. Wade, who is assistant to the 
president of the United Mutual Life, Indianapolis, has the unique 
distinction of having risen to his present position in the world 
of life insurance within the period of the depression, having en- 
tered the business in 1930 with the United Mutual. Indicative 
of his attitude toward the problems of insurance was his ac- 
ceptance of the chairmanship of the Financial Section when he 
declared his group would meet the investment challenge which 
changing conditions offer insurance and would furnish service 
based on modern trends and experiences. 


Ivan L. Devoe, manager of agencies for the Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of Nebraska, Lincoln, has become one of the 
leading personalities in the agency management field since he 
joined that company a decade ago. Mr. Devoe is an all-Nebraska 
product, having been born in that state in 1897, educated there 
and having builded his business career there. He was promoted 
to his present position last January and since that time the com- 
pany has registered substantial production gains each month. 
The May anniversary campaign produced the largest volume of 
new business of any month in the history of the company and 


May 31 showed the largest writings for any past single day. 


M. Albert Linton, president of the Provident Mutual Life, was 
a featured speaker at the recent A.L.C. meeting in Chicago. He 
discussed the Social Security Act and suggested changes in the 
pension plan and compared the United States plan to that of 
England. As an example of the inequalities which may develop 
in the administration of Social Security as presently conceived, 
Mr. Linton showed how one group may eventually collect $60 a 
month without having contributed anything while another group 
would receive only $40 a month after paying heavy taxes over a 
long period of years. He urged revision before the law becomes 


operative seven years hence. 
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Actuarial 


Pensions From Actuarial 
Point of View 

At the recent meeting of the Ac 
tuarial Society of America, M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, discussed the many as- 
pects, actuarial, political and finan 
cial, of the proposal to build a huge 
reserve fund of some 47 billion dol 
lars within 45 years to support the 
contributory old age pension program 
provided by the Social Security Act. 

The actuarial considerations, he 
said, have to do with the method of 
calculating the annual appropriation 
to the Reserve Account; with the 
wisdom of the assumption made by 
the Senate Finance Committee that 
the average retirement age would be 
about 67%; and with the shifting 
to the coming generation of a part 
of the cost of our pension load, by 
charging them more than the ac 
tuarial premium corresponding to the 
benefits they will receive. 

The political considerations are the 
dominant ones in determining the 
success or failure of the program. 
The building of the reserve fund will 
require a very large excess of taxes 
over benefit payments and expenses. 
rhe excess is expected to continue for 
about 30 years reaching as much as 
1', billion dollars in 1950. The sug- 
gestion that Congress would actually 
be willing to add hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year to a fund already 
running into the billions seems almost 
fantastic. Other things are almost 
sure to happen. 

Much more likely is action by Con- 
gress to increase the pensions, lower 
the pension age or spend the money 
for extraneous purposes which would 
be politically advantageous. Increas- 
ing the future pension load might 
be extremely serious and cause the 
system eventually to fall of its own 
weight. Spending the money for 
extraneous purposes would not 
achieve the objectives for which the 
reserve is to be built—namely to 
lighten the load on future genera- 
tions as they face the problems of 
meeting 3% billions of benefit pay- 
ments. 

The financial considerations in the 
paper dealt with the consequences if 
the reserve fund actually should b 
built. Since its funds must be in- 
vested in United States Government 
obligations, of which the present total 
is less than 34 billions, it would ap- 
pear not only that the Federal debt 
would never be reduced but that it 
was to be kept alive and completely 
transferred to the Reserve Account. 


e 
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Departmental 


Is it sound not to look forward to a 
reduction of the debt? Furthermore, 
if United States Government obliga- 
tions are to be absorbed by the Re- 
serve Account what will take their 
place as liquid investments in the 
portfolios of the banks and other 
financial institutions? 


Investment 


Life Insurance Safest In 
Periods of Inflation 

The much publicized effect of any 
form of currency inflation upon life 
insurance was thoroughly discussed 
by Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
and general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life, in an address delivered before 
the Des Moines NALU convention. 
Decrying the ill-conceived theory ad- 
vanced by many that life insurance is 
a form of speculation, Mr. Lincoln 
asserted that far from putting his 
neck out for a major operation when- 
ever he buys life insurance in these 
perilous economic times, the prospect 
is selecting one of the best and safest 
forms of preserving his assets as well 
as providing for the future of himself 
or his dependents—surely a wise and 
careful investment. 

Premiums, commented Mr. Lincoln, 
are not always paid when prices are 
at rock bottom. Times change and 
price levels with them, and the pre- 
miums are paid in the same number 
of dollars although at different price 
levels. The question paramount in the 
mind of the prospect is whether for 
fear of inflation at some indefinite 
future time he should refrain from 
protecting his family by life insur- 
ance when the claim may very pos- 
sibly become payable before the in 
flationary effect, even if it should 
ultimately prove extreme, could be 
sufficient in amount to offset the pre- 
miums paid. 

The policyholder does not buy in- 
surance as a speculation, hoping that 
the benefits will be paid over a period 
of higher average purchasing power 
than the dollars paid in premiums. 
Instead, he quite wisely buys to aver- 
age the risk of his death with others. 
He wants protection. The experience 
of those who sought the road to ease 
through speculation in common stocks 
is all too fresh in our minds for the 
average man of common sense to be 
led astray by advice to this specu- 


lative end. Even the experienced spec 
ulators were shorn like’ veritabl 
sheep. Men who devoted their lives 
to the study of investment in common 
stocks were often and ultimately 
wrong in their judgment. What 
chance, then, does the average John 
Public have to succeed where these 
more experienced have failed? 

The advice to cash in on insurance 
policies and purchase stocks with the 
proceeds would substitute pure specu 
lation—or gambling for the cer 
tainty of life insurance. The purchas 
ing power of the money paid will 
vary, but experience has proved that 
in no form of financia! contract can 
fulfillment to the letter of the con 
tract be depended upon more surely 
than in the promise of a life insur 
ance company. There is no. safer. 
surer provision for the future. 


Judicial 


Total Disability Case Will 
Be Appealed 

A total disability case that is to be 
appealed was recently tried in Munici 
pal Court, New York City, where a 
jury rendered a verdict in favor of 
Abraham Pollack against the Equita- 
ble Life of New York and the Pru- 
dential of Newark for benefits under 
permanent total disability provisions 
of life policies. 

As a manufacturing jeweler, Pol- 
lack did considerable hand-work, but 
in an automobile accident in January, 
1932, he sustained injuries that af- 
fected the use of his right hand. Both 
companies paid him benefits during 
1932, but claimed that he could do 
some work and earn a living in some 
other, perhaps related, vocation. He 
denied that, saying that he consulted 
with his brother and gave occasional 
directions, but could not perform me- 
chanical work as he had formerly 
done. 

Judge Lazarus, before whom the 
case was tried, charged the jury that 
the policy provisions involved meant 
that the assured would have to be 
prevented from performing all duties 
connected with his own vocation or 
with some other vocation for which he 
was mentally and physically fitted and 
in which he could earn a remuneration 
substantially equal to that of his for- 
mer employment. 
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Digest 


Legal 


ALC Speaker Discusses 
Crime Detection 

Life insurance company attorneys, 
by very virtue of their positions and 
the character of the work they must 
do, are ideally situated to foster scien- 
tific methods of crime detection and 
suppress quackery in this growing 
field. That was the lesson brought 
home to members of the legal section 
of the American Life Convention at 
their luncheon meeting in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 7, by Fred E. Inbrau. Mr. In- 
brau is identified with the scientific 
crime detection laboratory of the 
Northwestern School of Law in Chi- 
cago and has long been prominent 
in the development of fingerprinting 
methods, weapon ballistics and the 
use of what has come to be known to 
the public as the “lie detector.” 

Identification of bullets used in 
murder and suicide cases, classifica- 
tion and identification of fingerprints 
when employed as legal evidence and 
case histories of crimes wherein 
science brought a solution were de- 
tailed by Mr. Inbrau with accompany- 
ing lantern-slide illustrations. Inter- 
esting point brought out was the fact 
that mutilation of hands by surgery 
or otherwise, to obliterate finger- 
prints of criminals, as done by John 
Dillinger before his death at the 
hands of Federal G-men, does not pre- 
vent identification of criminals. It 
does, however, prevent classification 
of prints but when prints already on 
file are compared with those of a 
definite suspect, identification is pos- 
sible despite attempts at plastic sur- 
gery of an illicit nature and despite 
scarification. 

Mr. Inbrau, who was introduced by 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel 
of the ALC, brought out the fact 
that the “lie detector” can only be 
used advantageously in insurance 
cases when a stipulation as to its in- 
troduction in evidence is made by 
both prosecution and defense, or by 
plaintiff and defendant. The right 
type of “lie detector” measures pulse 
beat, blood pressure and respiration 
at the same time and records the re- 
sults graphically. It is correct in 
about 70 per cent of cases, said the 
speaker. 


Management 


Client Building Method 

Helps Prospecting 
Developing the good old slogan, 
“Any plan works if you do,” W. P. 
Worthington, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Home Life of New York, 
in addressing the company’s first 
Client Builders’ Club convention re- 
cently at Skytop, Pocono, Pa., outlined 
three methods of prospecting and of 
organizing one’s work, and concluded 
by stressing the need of selecting the 
most suitable method and then stay- 
ing with it. 

The three methods are: Policy Sell- 
ing, Specific Need Selling and Client 
Building. The first two are high-pres- 
sure methods but may still be valu- 
able. The agent who chooses the first 
type selects one or two policies that 
appeal most to him and then builds 
the appropriate sales presentation. As 
Mr. Worthington says, this method 
calls for seeing an unending stream 
of people and high-pressure closing 
when they are seen. The _ second 
method, somewhat less high-pressure, 
involves the selection of specific hu- 
man needs and then the search for 
situations where such needs exist. 
30th methods require at least 10 calls 
a day. 

In Client Building the agent is less 
intent on forcing his specialties on the 
prospect and seeks rather to find out 
what the prospect wants to do that 
life insurance will help him to do. The 
agent here does not try to kill his 
quarry on the first interview, which 
instead is devoted to “picture taking.” 
Later interviews are planned at stra- 
tegic times, and the prospect, sensing 
the agent’s spirit of service, gladly 
becomes a spontaneous center-of-in- 
fluence. The prime essential here is 
to build up a group of from 200 to 
500 clients, from whom a steady flow 
of business may be expected. 


State Mutual Studies 
Business Sources 


In a concerted effort to obtain a 
composite of the sources of business 
written by State Mutual Life field 
men, all agents of the company are 
making complete activity records of 
their work for the three months end- 
ing with the year. 

Judgments will be made on the 


basis of paid volume and number of 
lives. Lists are made up by agents 
at the beginning of each month and 
contain the most likely prospects for 
the month. Each form is long enough 
to contain an inventory of 75 pros- 
pects. 

By means of these form 
records are kept of progress with 
listed prospects and those added dur- 
ing the month. At the end of each 
month, the activity record sheets are 
sent to the Home Office and a sta- 
tistical study made of all activity. 

A point basis will be used in the 
study, $3000 is taken as an average 
size policy and one application a week 
as an ideal. Thus 100 per cent ef- 
ficiency during the three months is 
12 lives for $36,000 volume. Produc- 
tion is divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to the per cent of efficiency 
attained. 


sheets, 


- 
Medical 
Medical Directors Meet 
In Annual Conclave 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors is being held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, Oct. 17-18, with more than 150 
physicians participating in the delib- 
erations, and representing companies 
whose offices are located in all sec- 
tions of this country and Canada. 

Addresses and discussions will cover 
a large cross-section of medico-insur- 
ance activities, the speakers being 
selected for their prominence in that 
field and for their expert cognizance 
of the materiul under discussion. The 
principal speakers, with the subjects 
of their papers, are as follows: 

“The Significance of Albuminaria” 
—Dr. Francis C. Evers, New York 
Life; “The Selection of Risks With 
a History of Gastric or Duodenal 
Ulecer’—Drs. Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., 
Albert O. Jimenis and Herbert H. 
Marks, all of the Metropolitan Life; 
“Disability Insurance” — Dr. Daniel 
Hoare, Penn Mutual Life; “Mitral 
Stenosis”—Dr. Cecil C. Birchard, Sun 
Life of Canada; “Prostatic Conditions 
From the Life Insurance Standpoint”’ 
—Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer, clinical 
professor of genito-urinary surgery, 
Rush Medical College, Chicago; “Con- 
ditions Controlling the Tempo of De- 
velopment and Decay”—Frank Boaz, 
Se.D., professor of anthropology, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Discussions of each of the papers 
submitted to the session will be spon- 
sored by other leading insurance phy- 
sicians, the general session being di- 
vided into four individual meetings. 
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AGENCY NEWS 

rhe Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
general agent in New York of the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, re- 
ports a total paid-up business for Sep- 
tember of $1,450,124, compared with 
$1,116,254 for the same month in 
1934, 

Livingstone B. Steadman, formerly 
supervisor of the Sioux Falls agency 
of the Guardian Life of New York, 
has been appointed manager of the 
company’s Portland (Ore.) agency, 
succeeding Clarence S. Samuel, re- 
signed. 

William H. Brown, after ten years’ 
service as manager of the Columbus 
(Ohio) office of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, has been made as- 
sistant to J. S. Drewry of Cincinnati, 
the company’s general agent for Ohio. 

Clyde F. Gay, agency secretary in 
the life department of the Aetna Life 
of Hartford, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Boston. 

A. O. Eliason, former president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, who lately retired as head 
of the Eliason agency of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life of St. Paul, is mov- 
ing to California, where he will make 
his home. 

The Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair has appointed Irving Victoroff 
and John W. Buckley general agents 
respectively at Jersey City and Pater- 
son, N. J. 

The Prudential of Newark has ap- 
pointed Donald C. MacDonald manager 
of its Toronto ordinary agency, suc- 
ceeding Robert J. Williams. 

The Continental Assurance of 
Chicago has contracted with the Herk- 
ness-Peyton-Bishop agency in Phila- 
delphia for a life insurance depart- 
ment, to be headed by Dwight 
Johnson. 

Four general agencies of the Equita- 
ble Life of New York held a two-day 
conference last week at Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., to consider sales 
plans for the winter. The meeting was 
sponsored by the M. A. Nelson agency, 
St. Louis; Homer Jamison agency, 
Oklahoma City; R. Henry Lake agen- 
cy, Memphis, and L. G. Moses agency, 
Little Rock. 

The Volunteer State Life of Chatta- 
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NAMEa 


IN HOME OFFICE 


nooga has appointed T. L. Bond man- 
ager of its agency at Dallas, Tex.; 
he formerly conducted a general in- 
surance agency at Birmingham, Ala. 

William H. Fabian has joined the 
Texas state agency of the Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis under 
Manager Homer G. Hewitt at Houston 
as field supervisor for southern Texas. 

The Union Mutual Life & Casualty 
of Des Moines has appointed A. W. 
Holler as general agent in the Daven- 
port (Iowa) territory, succeeding 
Hilmar R. Plath, resigned. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The recently organized Virginia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will 
hold its first annual sales congress at 
the Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, 
on Oct. 18, having among its speakers: 
Roger B. Hull, general counsel of the 
National Association; C. Preston Daw- 
son, production manager of the Beers 
agency of the New England Mutual 
in New York; Paul F. Clark, general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life at Boston, and Ernest W. Owen, 
manager of the Sun Life of Canada 
at Detroit. 

For the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey, Presi- 
dent John E. Clayton has announced 
the following committee chairmen for 
the ensuing year: Educational, John 
E. Gibbs; auditing, Lloyd D. Harrison; 
inter-agency speakers’ bureau, How- 
ard C. Beers; speakers, Charles J. 
Zimmer; legislative, E. Hoy; luncheon, 
W. W. Banton; membership, Ernest D. 
Finch, Jr.; ethics, Theodore F. Keer. 

The Life Insurance Conservation 
Association of Canada will meet at the 
Manufacturers Life building, Toronto, 
on the evening of Oct. 28, when the 
following five members of the execu- 
tive will speak: F. W. White, R. P. 
Wallace, Russell J. Wood, J. P. Deven- 
ny and R. T. Boyes. 

Theodore M. Riehle, immediate past 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and head of 
Riehle Associates, of the Equitable 
Life of New York, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters is opening its current 


AS I LIVE 


N acquaintance recently “entered 
A the life insurance business,” 
picking a large, progressive agency 
headed by a manager who calls that 
day wasted that does not begin with 
a full period pep meeting and end 
with a sack full of applications. He 
sells Health and Accident, as well as 
Life, and frankly declares himself a 
specialist on the former line. How- 
ever, he has to sell both, if the boss 
is to keep on calling him “Vic, old 
boy,” and he appears to bo doing 
fairly well. And he finds humor and 
diversion in the new job as well as 
occasional discouragement. He was 
telling me about some of his experi- 
ences, and those of his associates, the 
other day, and it all strengthened my 
conviction that I must some day com- 
pile an anthology of beginners’ luck 
and pluck in selling life insurance. 
Perhaps I shall call the book “My 
First Three Sales.” 


* * * 


N this agency where Vic is making 

his start for the Million Dollar 
Round Table, there is one of those 
rare “natural” salesmen. The kind 
that swears in a nice way in his pres- 
entation and is firm with his pros- 
pects. He belongs to that endowed 
minority that is able to build up an 
atmosphere of friendliness with a line 
of talk others would shun as rank 
familiarity. For instance, he was tell- 
ing the agency group, for the benefit 
of the newer men, just how he got his 
stuff across. One approach called for 
a breezy entrance into the office of 
the prospect and a brisk salutation as 
follows: “If you should break your leg 
tonight, who will pay the hospital 
and doctor’s bills?” The answer, he 
said, usually allowed that he, the vic- 
tim, would be stuck. Then the seller 
of Health and Accident would deny 
this vigorously, pointing out how 
happy his company would be to as- 
sume the responsibility. Another 
starter was to quite abruptly state the 
nature of his business, on the assump- 
tion that so many men are tired of 
“clever,” round-about approaches. 
Everything worked very successfully, 
for him. 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


MPRESSED with this man’s tech- 
| nique, and fired with a zeal to be 
different in his own right, one of the 
younger members of the agency sallied 
forth next day and moved in on his 
first prospective interview with the 
broken leg possibility. “If you,” he 
said in a hard, fast tone, “happened to 
trip on the stairs going out to lunch, 
who would pay the bills?” “What the 
hell do you care?” asked the pros- 
pect, leaving the would-be high pres- 
sure lad so completely up in the air 
that he beat a hurried retreat in 
order to check up on his badly riddled 
new approach. 


* 


OTHING daunted, he decided to 
N try the other one, and in the 
next office he walked right up to the 
desk, leaned over and said: “I’m in 
the insurance business. Now you say 
something!” “SCRAM!” bellowed the 
prospect without even looking up, and 
another good idea was shot to pieces. 


* cd * 


HE man who couldn’t seem to make 

second-hand originality a paying 
proposition went back to his own 
native routine and succeeded in shak- 
ing off the bad effects of these two 
reverses, but he brought the matter 
up in meeting next day and asked the 
expert what the answer might be. 
Well, the successful one said, in an- 
swer to the “What do you care” re- 
tore he probably would have said “I 
don’t give a damn—but you will,” and 
proceeded from there. The second 
case... well, it simply wouldn’t have 
happened, but if it did, there would be 
nothing to do but scram. 


* * * 


ES, “My First Three Sales” should 

make a good book—if I can get 
life insurance men to write it. I have 
noticed that speakers are able to get 
and hold the attention of audiences 
quicker with real life stories of 
early trials than others with Pat and 
Mike stories. Dewey Mason, of the 
Aetna, for example, can put over a 
pippin of a sales talk by telling what 
he used to do wrong, and how. 


season with a luncheon-meeting at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Thursday, Oct. 
17. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association at its recent meeting 
was addressed by Sam Clabaugh, pres- 
ident of the Protective Life of Bir- 
mingham, who outlined the benefits of 
the recently passed social security act. 
Next month’s speaker will be William 
D. Monroe of New Orleans, who re- 
cently wrote more than $1,000,000 of 
insurance in one month. 

The Boston Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation is holding a luncheon-meet- 
ing at the Parker House, Oct. 17, with 
Francis J. DeCelles, state commis- 
sioner of insurance, as the main 
speaker. Other speakers will include 
Paul F. Clark, of the John Hancock, 
and Charles C. Gilman, of the National 
of Vermont, who will review the Des 
Moines convention and preview the 
National Association meeting to be 
held in Boston in September, 1936. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Association of 
Life Underwriters, at its recent meet- 
ing, had as its speaker United States 
Senator Robert M. La Follette of Wis- 
consin. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Calgary has elected the following: 
President, R. H. Hockey; vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Isbister; secretary-trea- 
surer, A. E. Harris. 

The Austin (Tex.) Life Under- 
writers’ Association will hold a sales 
congress on Nov. 1 in connection with 
the visit of Vash Young. San Antonio 
life insurance agents have been invited 
to attend. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
General Agents and Managers of Cin- 
cinnati gave a dinner last week at the 
Cincinnati Club in honor of A. R. 
Mead, former general agent of the 
Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, 
who has been promoted to an execu- 
tive position in the home office and is 
being succeeded in Cincinnati by 
Eugene Hahn. 

The Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is holding its fall meeting 
and the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Peoria its annual sales con- 
gress jointly at the Hotel Pere Mar- 
quette, Peoria, Oct. 18, preceded by a 
banquet on the evening of Oct. 17. 


COMPANY CHANGES 

The final step in the liquidation of 
the Guaranty Life of New York was 
launched when Supreme Court Justice 
Edward S. Dore signed an order ap- 
proving the first and final report of 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink. The 
order permits the distribution of $176,- 
000 to stockholders, who will receive 
approximately $5.90 for each $3.50 
par value share of stock held by them. 

The Guardian Mutual Life of Dallas, 
Tex., has completed organization and 
been chartered as a legal reserve life 
insurance company. Officers are: 
Thomas M. French, president; Virgil 
K. Howard, vice-president; Warren E. 
Massey, vice-president and medical 
director; Sophus Thompson, vice-pres- 
ident; W. Orville Childress, secretary- 
treasurer; B. Werkenthin, consulting 
actuary; Hubert W. Smith and R. Guy 
Carter, legal counselors. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, continuing C. C. Younger, 
president of the Life Insurance Co., 
in that capacity. 

Wiley C. Marshall of Frankfort, 
Ky., has been appointed ancillary re- 
ceiver in that state for the Federal 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 
Judge Joseph C. Jones made the ap- 
pointment and also granted an injunc- 
tion restraining agents of the com- 
pany in Kentucky from coliecting 
premiums in the state. 

The Duncan Life & Accident Asso- 
ciation, formerly of Duncan, Ohio, has 
been changed to the Old American 
Life Insurance Co. of Oklahoma City. 

The Texas State Mutual Life, with 
21,000 participating policyholders, has 
been merged into the Texas State Life, 
recently organized. The Texas State 
Life will write all forms of life insur- 
ance, including ordinary, intermedi- 
ate and industrial. 

October 15 was set as the date for 
the hearing on the offer of the United 
Benefit Life of Omaha to take over 
the business of the American Life of 
Denver without liens. Acceptance of 
Receiver Wilbur Newton has been ap- 
proved by Nebraska and Colorado 
Commissioners and awaits court per- 
mission. 
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DEATHS 

William C. Fletcher, 60, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life, New York, who 
had served the company for more 
than forty years. 

J. Newton Lewis, 63, for forty-five 
years with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York, and promi- 
nent in Cincinnati insurance affairs. 

Leon Orr Fisher, 66, vice-president 
and member of the board of directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York. 

Daniel J. Murphy, district manager 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston, at West Warwick, R. I. 

Bennett L. Gill, 73, in Terrell, Tex.; 


former Texas insurance and banking 
commissioner and director of the 
Manhattan Life of New York. 

E. W. Danahy, 65, retired superin- 
tendent of purchases and supplies of 
the Aetna Life and affiliated com- 
panies. 

Paul S. West, 50, formerly with the 
investment department of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Co. of Iowa. 


Edgar H. Ellis, Nutley, N. J., who 
had been, until his retirement five 
years ago, on the medical staff of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York. 

William F. Pattison, assistant secre- 
tary, Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 





that category. 








Che 
Weasel Word— “Wait 


Theodore Roosevelt thus charac- 
terized words without force or pur- 
pose, and W-A-I-T surely belongs in 


When a Prospect decides to 
“wait” to acquire protec- 
tion he might be excused on 
the grounds of lack of reali- 
zation of its importance. 


But when a Life Insurance 
Salesman says “I’ll wait to 
see that prospect,” he knows 
the danger of such delay 
and is unfair to both the 
Prospect and himself. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epvwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Cooperation and the benefits accru- 
ing from it when practiced by the 
various associations in the _ institu- 
tion of life insurance, both in this 
country and in Canada, were made the 
topic of J. G. Parker’s presidential 
address before the Actuarial Society 
of America in Toronto. Mr. Parker 
is actuary of the Imperial Life of 
Canada. The meeting set a record for 
attendance, more than 250 members 
being present. 

Clarke C. Stayman has been made 
vice-president of the Western & South- 
ern Life, Cincinnati, I. Edgar San- 
ford succeeding him as treasurer, in 
a series of elections and appointments 
made by the Western & Southern 
fleet of companies. James Victor 
Barry, vice-president and director of 
research for the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, will serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the company as public rela- 
tions counsel. 

The forty-fifth anniversary of his 
service with the company was ob- 
served recently by Col. W. E. Bulkeley, 
vice-president and auditor of the 
Aetna Life, Hartford. 

The Metropolitan Life, New York, 
has appointed Miss Alma C. Haupt 
director of the nursing bureau of the 
company’s welfare division. In her 
new position, under the supervision of 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, third vice- 
president, Miss Haupt will be in 
charge of work affecting 17,000,000 in- 
dustrial policyholders. The nursing 
bureau directs the activities of the 
company’s visiting nurse service. 

The Bankers National Life, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has closed a sixty-day 
campaign to sell a million dollars of 
new insurance in its home office town. 
It was announced that $1,052,430 new 
insurance had been applied for then. 

The Colonial Life, Jersey City, has 
promoted Joseph P. Gunn, manager of 
the Buffalo, office, to field supervisor 
at the home office. Arthur P. Kobee 
succeeds Mr. Gunn as manager at 
Buffalo. 

I. C. Cunningham, agent and or- 
ganizer for the Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, since 1908, who wrote the 
first policies for the company in Ore- 
gon and Washington, and who was 
lately divisional manager for Southern 
California, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies for the com- 
pany. He will assist Verne H. Jen- 
kins, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 

The Capitol Life of Denver has ap- 
pointed Elmer Moore of San Antonio, 
agency supervisor in Texas. Mr. 
Moore was formerly supervisor of the 
Liberty Life of Topeka in southwest 
Texas. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


The Continental Assurance Co., Chi- 
cago, reports increase of insurance in 
force for 26 consecutive months, Sep- 
tember adding $2,000,000 plus, so that 
there is now more than $190,000,000 
on the books, paid-for basis. Issued 
business for three quarters of 1935 is 
$34,293,860, as compared with $26,- 
122,080 for the first three quarters of 
1934, 

Paid-for insurance sales of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life for September 
show an increase of 28.6 per cent over 
the corresponding month last year. 
Total paid life sales, exclusive of 
single and annual premium annuities, 
for the year to date amount to $69,- 
560,949, an increase of 12.6 per cent 
over last year. The amount of guar- 
anteed endowment annuities sold dur- 
ing the first nine months is $31,595,- 
784, a 70.7 per cent gain over 1934. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York in that city, 
reports that the paid-for business of 
his office for the month of September 
was $2,027,269, as compared with $1,- 
743,259 for September, 1934. For the 
year to date the total paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to $25,044,221, com- 
pared with $19,131,414 for the same 
period last year. 

The Security Mutual Life of Ne- 
braska reported, at its annual agency 
convention at Lincoln, a 10 per cent 
increase in new business for the first 
eight months of the year as compared 
with the similar period last year. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life re- 
ports that its Fraser Agency gives 
production figures for September of 
$881,508, and for the first nine months 
of $10,197,788, as compared with $789,- 
875 and $9,307,271 for the correspond- 
ing periods in 1934. 

The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis reports the largest Sep- 
tember and the third largest quarter 
sales of ordinary life insurance in its 
history, with a total of $5,639,908 for 
the month and $15,871,803 for the 
quarter ended September 30. 

The Wisconsin Life, Madison, shows 
an increase of 45 per cent in premiums 
for new business during the first nine 
months of 1935 compared with the 
same period last year. New premi- 
ums paid in September gained 12: 
per cent over September, 1934. 

The Eastern Life of New York re- 
ports that for the nine months of 
1935 (January 1 to September 30), in 
comparison with the similar period 
of 1934, the company shows an in- 
crease in new paid-for business of 88 
per cent, an increase in new premiums 
paid of 67 per cent, and an increase in 
renewal premiums of 21 per cent. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

The Metropolitan Life, New York, 
has written, on a cooperative basis, a 
group insurance program for the em- 
ployees of the Warren-Norge Co., Inc., 
of New York City, distributors of elec- 
trical appliances. The program pro- 
vides life insurance and sickness and 
accident benefits. 


The Equitable Life Assurance, New 
York, has written a $1,500,000 group 
life insurance coverage on 1500 em- 
ployees of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Co., New York, and approximately the 
same amount of group accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance, 


LEGISLATION 


Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of 
Pennsylvania has notified life insur- 
ance companies that under a new law 
all annuity and pure endowment con- 
tracts issued in that state after Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, must be approved by the 
Insurance Department and placed on 
file with it. 

The Wisconsin Legislature has added 
a new subsection to the statutes re- 
lating to exemptions from executions, 
prohibiting judgments being taken on 
all benefits up to $150 a month re- 
ceived from life, health and accident 

“companies for partial, total, temporary 











A Sound, Strong Financial Heritage 


kept strong and vigorous for fifty years 


When the pioneers from New England traveled 
west, they founded, on the banks of the upper 
Mississippi, acommunity which grew up in tradi- 
tions of stability and conservatism inherited from 


the mother country. 


Minneapolis during the depression has had a financial 


record outstanding among American cities. She has been free 
of banking difficulties; her securities are prime investments. 
This sound community has furnished the background for the 
development of the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, an institution whose depression record has been 
unique, even when compared to the fine showing of all 


American life insurance companies. 


Between 1929 and 1935, Northwestern National's assets in- 
creased 33.1%, as compared to an increase of 24.7% for all 
companies. Insurance in force increased 10.7%, as compared 


to a decrease of 5.4% for all companies. 


NWNL goes into its second half-century in an unusually 


strong position. 


These are excerpts from an advertisement appearing 


recently in TIME, the weekly newsmagazine. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacswoewt 


STRONG~- Minneapolis. Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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American Life Convention 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Declaring that his early newspaper 
training forced him to think for him- 
self and that he has followed the 
same procedure in dealing with his 
associates, Arthur F. Hall, president 
of the Lincoln National Life at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, ably discussed the 
development of the official staff of a 
life insurance company during the 
second day’s general sessions of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 
last week. Scoring one for the new- 
comers in the business, President Hal! 
laid down the dictum that “If an or- 
ganization is to grow and always be 
virile, it should have a constant influx 
of young men” and that “young men 








Reproduced from an original Jay 
Hambidge drawing from the pic- 
ture collection of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 


Museum, “Lincoln's Farewell 
Address at Springfield, Iilinois.”’ 


RESPONSIBILITY 


leaving Springfield for the nation's 
capital Lincoln humbly realized his tre 
memions responsibility and said I now 
eave with a task before me greater 
than that which rested upon Washington."’ 
So. life underwriters in their modern ca 
cities as financial advisers to the masses 
nust be able to say with Lincoln, ‘‘What 
1 did, I did after a very full deliberation 
‘1 under a solemn sense of responsibility."’ 
It is the aim of this Company to recog 
ize constantly its own responsibilities, and 
teach its representatives to recognize 
eirs Thus can its fleld men build confi 
dence restizge, and a quality clientele 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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assure a continuity of management 
policies.” 

Character is of paramount impor- 
tance in the selection of men for po- 
tential positions, said Mr. Hall, and 
the responsibility of management does 
not cease with the current corps of 
senior company officers. The duty of a 
chief executive is to see that things 
are done rather than personally to do 
them, President Hall insisted, and the 
training of junior officers is one of 
the most important functions of those 
at the top. Promotions should not be 
made, he thinks, either by the rule of 
seniority or by the criterion of years 
of service, but purely on executive 
ability. Admitting the importance of 
weeding out unfit agents in the pro- 
duction field, President Hall declared 
that the same process should be ap- 
plied at the home office and should be 
persisted in because “it keeps men on 
their toes, it keeps them thinking and 
thinking makes for progress. 


Linton on Social Security 


Sharing honors of the second day 
of the general meeting, M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life at Philadelphia, gave a 
remarkable review of the Federal old- 
age security program and concluded 
that the emphasis which is thus laid 
upon attaining security through 
monthly income is going to be helpful 
to life insurance in general. Nation- 
wide discussion of financial security 
will pave the way for insurance pro- 
tection, believes Mr. Linton, who 
pointed out that those earning $3000 
or more per year anticipate taxes 
commencing at $30 in 1937 and in- 
creasing by $30 steps to $90 per year 
in 1949 and thereafter. 

The net result of the different fac- 
tors in the social security program is 
likely to be a balance in favor of in- 
creased insurance and annuity pro- 
tection for old-age purposes, says 
President Linton, and the life insur- 
ance approach to those not included 
in the contributory plan will be wide 
open and will be facilitated by all the 
talk of old-age security. 


Political Considerations 


Warning that politicians will not 
fail to revive interest in social secur- 
ity plans should such interest lag, the 
speaker stressed the danger of in- 
creasing pensions to be paid in the 
near future even if the accumulated 
surplus apparently was piling up at 
an astonishing rate. Citing the fact 
that the British pension plan does 
not employ the reserve system but 
makes maximum benefits available al- 
most at once, President Linton hinted 
at the difficulties ahead and mentioned 


that the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity believed that the attempt to 
create reserves mounting into tens of 
billions of dollars would be fraught 
with peril and therefore recommended 
the formulation of a plan which 
would practically balance current 
taxes and current outgo, thus keeping 
reserves at a minimum. 

Mincing no words regarding the 
taxes to be expected from the social 
security act, Mr. Linton pointed out 
that the appropriation of forty-nine 
and three-quarter millions for benefit 
payments for the year ending June 
30, 1936, gives no inkling of the prob- 
able ultimate cost of the plan. Taxes 
for the social security program mount 
up to huge figures, says Mr. Linton. 
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* * * 


(Write for your copy of “‘Field 
Features.’” Address agency in- 
quiries to J. DeWitt Mills, Vice- 
President.) 


Central States 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS GEORGE GRAHAM, PRES. 
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TRIBUTE TO VETERANS 


High tribute was paid by the American 
Life Convention at Chicago last week to 
J. B. Reynolds, head of the Kansas City 
Life, and first president of the thirty-year- 
old organization. President Reynolds has 
never missed an annual meeting of the ALC 
and has rarely been absent from any gen- 
eral session. 

Honor was also given Mrs. Thomas Black- 
burn, widow of the former great secretary 
of the American Life Convention. 








ALC Legal Section 


(Concluded from page 21) 


were reported on to member com- 
panies. Bills reported on from Con- 
gress numbered 250, while those from 
States totaled 1750 with an enactment 
percentage of 15. He dealt with the 
new corporation taxes which go into 
effect December 31, 1935, and said that 
these are scaled from a minimum of 
12% per cent on net incomes under 

2,000 to 15 per cent on net incomes 
over $40,000. ALC companies here- 
tofore have been subjected to a flat 
income tax of 13% per cent on net 
incomes and thus will soon have an 
additional tax burden. 

Giving a history of State tax in- 
creases on life insurance premiums, 
Mr. Kastner also reminded his col- 
leagues that the extension act of the 
RFC authorizes it to invest in pre- 
ferred stock and capital notes of 
insurance companies to the extent of 
$75,000,000. 


Disability Points Outlined 


The legal technicalities involved in 
disability cases were ably outlined for 
the attorneys of the ALC member 
companies by George E. Seay, of coun- 
sel for the Southland Life at Dallas, 
Tex., who expounded the features of 
the doctrine “res judicata” and said: 
“If the insurer is not to be permitted 
to seek a review of an adverse judg- 
ment because of subsequent changes 
in the insured’s condition, then upon 
the same theory would the insured 
likewise be denied the right to escape 
the effect of a former adverse judg- 
ment against him. It is submitted 
that no court will thus thwart sub- 
stantial justice.” 

The right of a company to show 
changed conditions of such a nature 
as to justify equitable relief from the 
courts was upheld by cases cited by 
Counsel Seay and he concluded that 
“It would appear that the stronger 
the requirement of a showing of ac- 
tual permanent impairment, the more 
likelihood that the issue will be held 


Se 


‘res judicata’. 


The effect of a life policy release 
and discharge, as it might apply to 
subsequent double indemnity claims, 
was searchingly treated by E. A. 
Roberts, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
at St. Paul. Mr. Roberts declared 
that this point sometimes arises on a 
life policy which contains double in- 
demnity benefits and sets the problem 
of whether or not a check which bears 
an endorsement in full payment or 
some similar endorsement is a. full 
satisfaction under the policy where 
subsequent claim is made for the bal- 
ance due for double indemnity upon 
the ground that the death was acci- 
dental. 

After reviewing a number of per- 
tinent cases, the speaker expressed 
the opinion that “In the majority of 
jurisdictions the payment of a lesser 
sum which is admittedly due does not 
bar the recovery by the beneficiary of 
some further amount claimed under 
the policy, even though the beneficiary 
receives and cashes a check which is 
supposed to be in full settlement and 
gives a release.” Mr. Roberts warned 
his associates, however, that “In fix- 
ing the sum to be paid it should be 
remembered that in a number of these 
cases the courts have held that the 
fact of payment of a comparatively 
small sum is evidence of fraud or 
duress on the part of the company.” 


POLICY CHANGES 


The Special Income Policy, its lat- 
est contract, was issued by the Equi- 
table Society, New York, on October 1. 
The minimum single sum that may be 
applied for under the contract is $2,- 
000. Age limits are twenty-one to 
fifty-five inclusive. 
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CODIFICATION OF AVIATION 
CLAUSES 


Codification of the aviation clauses used 
by some 200 life insurance companies-—first 
news of which appeared in The Spectator 
some weeks ago—was announced to the 
American Life Convention by Manager 
C. B. Robbins at the annual meeting of that 
body in Chicago last week. The finished 
task, said Col. Robbins, will not only present 
codification of the clauses themselves, but 
will present a digest of the laws bearing 
thereon. The monumental task of sum- 
marizing the clauses and decisions is now 
being carried on by Manager Robbins and 
Associate Counsel Ralph Kastner. 








Trained Office Help Now 
In Great Demand 


A nation-wide increase in employ- 
ment demand for trained office help 
and young executive timber, in some 
cities the greatest demand since 1929, 
is revealed by a survey of business 
schools in 80 cities by the North- 
western National Life. Particularly 
noteworthy is the revival in the de- 
mand for young men, the report 
states. Calls for male office help have 
been woefully slack since the begin- 
ning of the depression. The first vis- 
ible pick-up occurred last year; now it 
is impossible to supply the demand 
for trained male office help, schools in 
many cities report. 

This factor is particularly encour- 
aging, the insurance company’s sur- 
vey points out, because young men are 
usually sought as permanent addi- 
tions to an organization—with an eye 
to their possibilities for development 
into future executives. 

Whereas even in 1934 there was a 
prevailing lag of from two weeks to 
several months between graduation 
and employment, in 1935 demand is 
running neck and neck with the 
supply. This is the more noteworthy 
in view of the fact that the 101 busi- 
ness schools reporting in the survey 
have turned out 22 per cent more 
graduates in the first eight months of 
1935 than in the same period last 
year. 

Starting salaries are as yet little 
affected by the increased employment 
demand, the survey reveals. Irregular 
pay increases in some localities are 
offset by almost as many decreases 
elsewhere. However, although as late 
as the autumn of 1934 experienced 
secretaries and other office help were 
eagerly taking jobs at beginners’ 
wages, this year the situation has 
been generally corrected, with experi- 
enced help commanding a fair pre- 
mium over beginners. 
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‘rican Review 
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state has the right to sive and to State of Pennsylvania ) 

withhold. This franchise right has County of Philadelphia § 
grown up from a small beginning Before me, a Notary Public in and fot 
from necessity, but is not a depar- the State and county aforesaid, person- 
Ys ota pa ally appeared Thomas Leo Kane, who, 
ture from the general rule charac- having been duly sworn according to 
terizing the meaning of the term law, Geposes and says that he is the 
‘franchise.’ It is simply de Business Manager of The Spectator—An 
ICHRESC. Ss simply a modern American Review of Life Insurance, and 
application of the principle gov- that following is, to the best of his 
erning such privileges, applied to eg — belief, a true ~~ of 
= “ ai , ste P the ownership, management (an if a 
co aabite neies. Whatever is of daily paper the circulation), ete., of the 
arge public concern, so that a want aforesaid publication for the date shown 
of regulation and control would in- in the above caption, required by the Act 
juriously affect the public in its gen- ro a tec —_—-_ by — 
eral interests, may be the subject of tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
a franchise.” printed on the reverse of this form to wit 
However vague and dimly defined 1. Phat the names and addresses of the 
. € A publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
the legal bo aries s > = business managers are: Publisher, The 
: ul undaries of the state po Chilton Company, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
lice power may be when contrasted Phila., Pa.; Editor, Thomas J. V. Cullen, 
: er ‘ 239 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y.; Man- 
with judicial construction of the due aging Editor, Robert W. Sheehan, 239 W. 
process clause of the Fourteenth 39th St. New York, N passnees 


Manager, Thomas L. Kane, 56th & Chest- 


Amendment, we may take it as set- nut 
. . *. . . 2 
tled that, within certain limits, when ra 


Sts., Phila., 
That the owner is: (If 


corporation, its address must 
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owned by a 


the state moves to regulate and con- be stated and also immediately there- 
: . . under the names and addresses of stock- 
trol industry, business or agriculture, holders owning or holding one per cent or 
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it does not violate the due process owned by a corporation the names and 


clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. addresses of the 


individual 


owners must 


. . ‘ be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
Some of the fields where the state or other unincorporated concern, its name 
well as those of each in- 
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example, the regulation of life insur- 
ance companies. 


Company, 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania (stockholders of Chilton 
Company holding more than 1%); John 
Blair Moffett, 1608 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Va. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities are (if there are none, so state). 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as _ so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above 
is: (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 

THOMAS LEO KANE, 
(Signature of the Business Manager of 

The Spectator.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 25th day of September, 1935. ° 

[SBAL] JOsEPH W. FRITZ. 

Notary Public, Philadelphia County, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Commission expires 
February 19, 1939. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut 


Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 


tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Life Insurance Co. 


Men’s Assurance, California-Western _ ica, 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
Sept. 15 
Loans 
On Farm Property ..... oan $230,206 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 864,444 
Total were re rr néeoecoes $1,094,650 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds . Pa ed $1,137,038 
Stocks ‘ . . tie 4 sce0l0lUlté(“‘(‘ité‘«étC 
Total ovenees $1,137,038 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds : owe Sew $931,809 
Stocks vi te laeal , + 17,400 
Total [eedAbeenueees , $949,209 
Government Securities 
|, S. Government Bonds ‘ *$3,467,675 
Canadian Bonds ............ anece 100,000 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... — ...... 
State, County, Municipal . : 2,861,587 
Total seecenesavee on “weru $6,429,262 
Miscellaneous Securities 
a ccsssen ‘ os . . . $15,925 
Stocks . . rrr re ‘ oc  . £=beens 
MG Meudinetcatacs $15,925 
Recapitulation 
Bonds — 6600660404666606 . ‘ $8,514,034 
DE 4:6005e6eu0eas edscesuses seeds 17,400 
Loans ... . TYTTIT TTT in ‘ 1,094,650 
WD (SecunCesbiessteseanece peeuae $9,626,084 


*Including $136,425 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
mortgages through Federal refinancing. tIncluding $27 


Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Invest- 
ment 


88.45 
18 
11.37 


100.00 


.400 Bonds 


$46,100 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal 


Amount 
Invested 


$208,565 


$226,416 


15,418 
$241,834 
+$795,475 


100,000 


$4,000 
$4,000 
$3,009,117 
19,418 
720,026 


$3,748,561 


of Virginia, 


Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Invest- 
ment 
4.92 
14.29 


19.21 


5.56 


6.04 
Al 


6.45 


21.22 


2 67 
44.78 


68.67 


‘11 
11 
80.27 
52 
19.21 


100.00 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Sept. 29 ment Oct. 6 ment 
$252,116 8.04 $173,216 2.47 
443,668 14.14 2,401,471 34.21 
$695,784 22.18 $2,574,687 36.68 
$69,561 2.22 $148,812 2.12 
$69,561 2.22 $148,812 2.12 
$619,348 19.74 $3,343,398 17.63 

95,596 3.05 

$714,944 22.79 $3,343,398 17.63 
T$180,250 5.75 $262,000 3.73 
108,925 3.47 169,910 2.42 
1,331,338 42.44 505,525 7.20 
$1,620,513 51.66 $937,435 13.35 
$36,000 1.15 $15,000 22 
$36,000 1.15 $15,000 «oe 
$2,309,422 73.62 $4,429,645 63.10 
131,596 4.20 15,000 22 
695,784 22.18 2,574,687 36.68 
$3,136,802 100.00 $7,019,332 100.00 


tIncluding $123,950 Bonds received in exchange for 


received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. ‘Including 


refinancing. 
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the period were $9,054,451,700, pol- 
THIRTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE ma ss of nts companies during 


this period actually received benefits 


































HIRTY years ago unimaginative insurance has met these requirements pda a : ; 
ar seas ; ° . of $28,320,964,969 against premiums 
life insurance men supposed that during the 1929-1934 period is best Spf ‘ ae 
: : , : paid of $25,061,090,983. This is an 
their business had reached the high- evidenced by the payment to policy- 
gett ae aoe : ob ep actual increment dividend of $3,259,- 
est stage of its development. As holders of $16,439,266,018, represent- 
; ; 873,986 or $113.01 for each $100 
our economic and social structure be- ing death claims, matured endow- tributed 
ae es , contributed. 
came more complex, new avenues of ments, annuities, disability claims, , 
- ‘ a A supplementary table showing the 
service opened up, and with the pas- dividends, surrendered and _ ceased A : 
: ge 10-year growth of all life insurance 
sage of years a body of service once policies. . : 7 . _ 
‘ ; : : : - companies in the United States from 
reactionary in spots has {become During the 30-year period, these 25 nine , . ‘ 
; 4 ‘ wig ; i 1925 to 1934, shows that during 1934 
pliant and flexible in order to meet companies had paid to their policy- ‘ ; @ £On ¢ 
= ee premiums received were $3,520,984,- 
the demands of the new era. Fool- holders the amount of $19,266,513,269, : ‘ = aoe 
ie it 136, an increase of $1,405,465,035 
proof policies of many varieties have which was but $5,796,202,589 less : . 
i ‘ , ; : : ; during the 10-year period. 
been devised under which a widow is than the premiums received. Inas- 
accorded the fullest protection and much as the assets accumulated for outs : 
‘. . . ° rdinary Insurance 
safeguarded from the blandishment the benefit of policyholders during ; , 
f wnprincipled “advent -. s s : Amount Written Amount 
0 p 1plec adventurers In Year and Paid For in Force 
finance. Ten-Year Growth, 1925-1934 1934 ..... $9,395,207,858 $80,891,702,623 
) h li . hay b i : Me (aeons 9,113,959,258 80,830,570,899 
Other policies have been incorpo- Premium Total Paid eee 9,721,456,059 82,888,982,751 
porated whereby business concerns Year Receipts Income Policyholders |) eee 12,379,144,571 90,611,130,678 
‘ 1934 $3,520,984,186 $4,785,984,654 $2,704,946,501 1930 ...... 16,763,396,870 89,660,869, 442 
are compensated for loss of service 1933 3,321,797,924 4. 3,016,434,220 1929 , 16,213,599,171 84,638,452,016 
of key members, children are edu- = oe / ap got oo ye ay Bye 
- 5 ai : 1931 3,661,105,385 4,8 2,608,459,271 927 ...0. 6 885 71,006,021, 
cated, inheritance taxes paid, and 1930 3,524,326,635 4,5 2,246,776, 105 tbat Ey eye 
. . 1929 3,340,754,336 4,3: 949,994,043 925 ...... ,816,746, 58,866,069,08 
pensions provided for. The resource- 1928 S13968L210 4:085615-745 1.679,903.059 ———_—— 
ass — a 1927 2'860,092,389 3.671.285,974 1.498,125.504 ncrease in 10 
fulness of the oe of insurance 1926 2,612,209,090 3318.6 698,5 584 1,375,495,493 Years... $1,254,863,890 $29.370.939,245 
companies in meeting dozens of spe- 1925 2,383,912,857 3,017,800,322 1,246,169,158 a 
° ° ° on es *s Tinciudes group. 
cial cases and domestic requirements ; 
would amaze many of those wh Years $1405 465,035 $2,087,857,651 $1,502,142,119 an aetna 
€ 7 Ss whose rs 405,465,035 $2,087,857,651 $1,502,142, 11% 
: Amount Amount 
ideas of the potentialities of life in- . Admitted —_ Year Written in Force 
P fear Assets ‘unds 1934 $4.884.872.200 $17.650,708,523 
s . oa y , POD «severe °?, . tae ® 4,00U7°L¢ we 
surance were formed twenty or thirty 1984 ...... 3,793,869 $1,822,675,53! 1933 ...... 4.672,898,201 17.154,472.848 
years ago. ee 20,895,726,259 1,826,505,223 1982 ...... 4,792,828,368 17,265,389,781 
Ther , : ” 7a 20,754,112,108 1,943,855,310 “peer 4,847,103,856 18,274,432,216 
ere are generally four types of ete 20,159,939,830 1,872,060,938 ee nxenss 4,860,078,179 18,287,408,290 
, > a -$ | Fea 18,879,611,097 1,825,382,894 NE sirnicras 4,368,934,354 5,323,161 
V —— J iv, ’ , 4 ° *: ° 
—s * hich harass mankind a ss 17,470,868,155 1,755,548,484 “eee 4,264,908,794 16,685,581,197 
erty, incapacity due to sickness or 1928 ......  15,947,095,594 1,659,806,263 eee 4,165,216,744 15,080,738,190 
; tae - ee 14,381,430,767 1,502,327,884 OR canes 4,028,226, 167 64,536,712 
accident, old age, death. Life insur- Bee 12,924,656,748 1,345,849,388 ee 3,656,252,664 2,823,680,595 
ance can relieve a policyholder of a s2¢e06 11,537,614,609 1,233,933,020 = 2,908,150,386 11,235,670,314 
all these worries through both saving Increase in 10 a Increase in 10 -_ 
i - r, . € 7h re $677.7 "45 Ton ra ¢ "e756 y @6 K nae 9n0 
and protection features. That life Years ... $11,846,758,572 G67T. 708,765 SORES .+<s- FESS TEESE stadt 








SyYNopPsIS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS 


g aggregates of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1905-1934) of twenty-five 
life insurance companies. 























| Aggregate Excess of Assets 
Admitted | Premiums Interest on Total Amounts Premiums | Admitted Accumulated | tRatio of 
Name and Location of Company Assets | Received in Investments, Income for Paid to Over Assets ) for — ” 
| Jan. 1, 1905 | Thirty Years | , Cte for Thirty Years | Policyholders | Payments to | Jan. 1, 1935 | Policyholders | Policy- 
| F | Thirty Years in | Polievholders | Benefit in holders 
Thirty Years : Thirty Years 
$ } | $ % 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn 73,696,179) 1,106,685,043 327,658,624) 1,434,343, 667 796,529,643 310,155,400 465 , 572,083 391,875,904; 107.4 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass 13,784, 253 123,722,799 48 982,495 72,705,294 102,912,378 20,810 421 50, 266,437 36,482,184) 112.7 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn 5,414,371) 361,088,210 95,529,154 456,617,364 201,934,809 159, 153,401 171,310,376 165, 896,005 101.9 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn 65 , 224, 842) 471,581,262 184,874,302 656 ,455 , 564 361,513,565 101,067 , 697 245, 464,300 180, 239,458 114.9 
Equitable Life, New York 412,438,381] 3,825,202,004|) 1,231,138,264) 5,056,340,268) 2,929,173,742 896,028,262) 1,657,301,147| 1,244,862, 766 109.1 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa. . 4,171,348 269 , 684,487 87, 886,095 357,5 150,013 ,998 119,670,489 138 , 767,260 134,595,912) 105.5 
Guardian Life, New York... 34,104,782 268,855,798 99 , 889,465 368, 200 , 688 , 67: 68,167,124 103 , 467, 123 69,362,341 100.4 
Home Life, New York 16,606, 229 204,018,915 72,878,302 276,897 156, 809 , 795) 47 , 209, 120) 81,542,681 64,936,452 108.7 
Manhattan Life, New York 18,578,285 65,069 , 529 32,861,625 97 , 9 68 ,333 ,740 —3, 264,211) 19,460,012 881,727; 106.4 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 2,454 , 054) 12,972,181 6,559,013 19, 53 12,148,410 11,448,646 5,205,753 2,751,699 114.9 
| 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass 37,071, 298 914,535,891! 350,829,615) 1,265,365,506 597 , 656,037 316,879,854 498 ,389 ,360 461,318,062) 115.8 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J 93 ,235,347| 1,332,919, 969 509 , 903,603) 1, ‘ 72| 1,106,404 ,572 226,515,397 570,437,727 477 , 202,380 118.8 
Mutual Life, New York 440,978,371) 2,960,124,346| 1,143,167,900) 4, 2,743,341, 167 216,783,179) 1,160,509, 652 719,531,281 117.0 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt 31,397,182) 367,520,311) 133,560,467 289 , 859 437 77,660,874 158,813,726 127,416,544 113.5 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass 38,324,423) 625,567,378] 213,349,345 438 424,150 187, 143,228 307,740,873 269,416,450 113.2 
| | | 
New York Life, New York ‘ 390,660,260) 4,755,676,099) 1,679,348,838) 6,435, . 3,652,051,015| 1,103,625,084| 2,109,505,224| 1,718,844,964 112.9 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis 193,777,433] 2,268,507,549} 893, 3, 32) 1,892,257,937| 376,249,612) 1,018,384,037| 824,606,604) 119.8 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal | 7,379,843) 396,: 131, 04 246,838,049) 149,498,769) 205,211,144 197,831,301 112.2 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 68,563,145) 1,208,255, ¢ 443,883,558) 1,652,139,511 898,511,315) 309,744,638} 556,641,602) 488,078,457) 114.8 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 18,524, 200) 352, 650, 902| 130 , 640, 853 483 ,291,755 243,931,214 108 ,719 , 688 179 , 480, 906) 160 , 956 , 706} 114.8 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 55,464,791) 598,841,540) 224,247,405 823 ,088 945 143, 164,419 284 344,743 228 , 879 , 952! 114.3 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass | 25,457,929) 328,807,274) 131,601,972 460 , 409 , 246 2! 5, 75,571,860 155,367,986) 129,910,057) 116.5 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn 44,464,278) 1,384,819,436| 378,124,446) 1,762,943,882) 763, "584,989) 234,447 ,274| 679,534,996; 104.2 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 43 ,713 ,338) 789 , 628 ,934 335,407,537) 1,125,036,471 637 ,596, 740 152,032,194) 31% "590, 179} 269 , 876, 841| 114.9 
Union Mutual, Portland, Maine aenaceaed 68,018,355 26,822,488 94,840,843] 67,085,358] 932,997] 20, 226 , 484! 9,162,657) 112.1 
eer 7 2,146, 548,389) 8,913, 847,625) 33,974,938,608) 19, 266, 513, 269| ‘6, 796.2 202, 689} 11,201,000,089| 9,054, 451,700) 113.0 
i | t i ! i 








+ The ratios reflect the percentage of the aggregate amounts paid to policyholders, plus amounts accumulated to premiums received. 
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New York Association 
Fall Sales Congress 

More than 600 members attended 
the first dinner meeting of the New 
York City Association of Life Under- 
writers at the Hotel Pennsylvania last 
Thursday evening. [he dinner was 
preceded by an afternocn de-oted to 
sales talks. This “Parade of Pro- 
included such well-known 
speakers as S. Haynes, Murrell 
Agency, Conn Mutual; Thos. Carpen- 
ter, McMillen Agency, Northwestern 
Mutual; Ben Salinger, DeLong 
Agency, Mutual Benefit; Percy A. 
Peyser, Patterson Agency, Mass. Mu- 
tual, and others. The seminar was 
brought to a close with an inspira- 
tional address by Professor Hubert 
Graves, of Yale University. His topic 
was, “How to Say It Better.” 

The speaker at the dinner was 
Frank W. Lovejoy, sales director of 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company, whose 
address was replete with original sell- 


ducers” 


ing ideas. 

The membership of the association 
is now over the 2000 mark. Elliott 
Brown, of the Harold Taylor Agency. 
Mutual Life, had the distinction of 
purchasing membership ticket 2000. 


Federal Relief Require- 
ments Show Decrease 


Insurance companies in Nebraska, 
vitally interested in Federal relief 
work throughout the State, recently 
were pleased to learn that the total 
of needed funds for this purpose in 
October was slightly reduced from 
earlier estimates, indicating some- 
what better conditions. 

The number of relief cases in the 
State is 33,575, and FERA funds for 
October in Nebraska include a direct 
grant of $525,000. Originally, a 
grant of $900,000 was requested, but 
this dropped to a lesser amount when 
some of the burden was lifted by 
PWA projects recently motivated. Of 
the granted fund, $500,000 goes to 
general relief, with only $25,000 re- 
quired for transient relief. 


Insurance Field In 

Improved Format 
The Insurance Field appeared last 
week in a new dress. The changes in 
format were designed to make the 
paper both easier to read and more 
attractive. Printing on better stock 
increases legibility and gives greater 

brightness to the illustrations. 
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Turn Claims Into Profit 


On A & H Lines 


The way to increase accident and 
health insurance writings is to turn 
claims into profits, says President C. 
W. Leeman of the Metropolitan Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Company at 
Omaha, Neb. Explaining his con- 
tention, President Leeman told The 
Spectator that prompt and full pay- 
ment of just claims can be made of 
direct production benefit if the com- 
pany’s check is personally delivered 
and the policyholder is, at that time, 
asked for the names of friends who 
might be interested in the same pro- 
tection. Usually, declared Mr. Lee- 
man, this course results in additional 
acceptable business, and enhances the 
company’s reputation while materi- 
ally aiding the agent. 

The Metropolitan Accident & 
Health, with Mr. Leeman at the helm, 
writes guaranteed-renewable accident 
policies payable monthly, quarterly, 
semi-anually or annually. Although 
a young company, it has increased its 
premium income 78 per cent during 
the past year and has recently moved 
into larger and more suitable quar- 
ters in the Barker Building at Omaha. 
The company does not accept notes, 
but takes premiums in cash only and 
has no contested claims on its books. 
N. C. Rose, who has had 25 years of 
insurance experience, is field super- 
visor for the company, which operates 
in Nebraska only. 

In addition to President Leeman, 
officers of the Metropolitan Accident 
& Health are J. M. Leeman, vice- 
president; Clyde M. Thuma, secretary. 
President Leeman is also treasurer of 
the company, and its directorate in- 
cludes the officers and G. R. Henson 
and Freeman Hardy, both prominent 
Omaha business men. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
On the Air 


On Sunday, Oct. 13, the first broad- 
cast of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life’s fine radio program, “Jewels for 
Tomorrow,” was sent out from lead- 
ing stations throughout the country. 
The series will be continued every 
Sunday afternoon for 26 weeks to 
April 5, 1936. These musical presen- 
tations have been prepared with a 
great deal of care, and promise to 
take their place among the best radio 
productions. 

The music of Palmer Clark’s na- 
tionally famous symphony orchestra 
will be featured, along with a bright 
array of guest soloists, the Cadets 
Quartet, and readings by Jean Paul 
King. 
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© COVERAGES - 


Equitable of low: 


HE Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
of lowa announced a new 
supplemental! 


pany 
family maintenance 
agreement Oct. 1 designed to be com- 
bined with any participating life or 
endowment policy issued except juve- 
nile, family income and single pre- 
mium policies. The annual premium 
rates for the 
waiver of premium disability benefit 


agreement without 


are as follows: 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE INS. CO. OF. IOWA 
FAMILY MAINTENANCE SUPPLEMENTAL 


AGREEMENT* 

10 Year 15 Year 20 Year 
Ave Planj Plan Plan§ 
20) $3.68 $5.14 $7.54 
25 3.88 5.52 7.82 
20) 4.18 6.28 8.74 
5 5.02 7.94 11.52 
10) 6.73 11.01 16.32 
15 9.70 16.13 23.97 


0 14.53 24.16 





*Annual premium rates for agreement is- 
sued in connection with Participating Life and 
Endowment Policies, rates shown without 
W. P. Dis. Ben. Basic Policy $1,000. Minimum 
amount written $2,500. 

#$785 Term Insurance. [$1,098 Term In- 
surance. §$1,368 Term Insurance. 


The family maintenance supple- 
mental agreement combined with a 
regular policy is designed to provide 
a guaranteed income to the insured’s 
family for a definite period of years 
in the event of his death within the 
same period of years from the date 
of issue of the agreement while main- 
taining the sum insured intact to be 
paid at the end of the income period. 
It is written on three period plans, 
20, 15 and 10 years respectively. The 
20-year plan provides that, if death 
occurs within a period of 20 years 
from date of issue, the monthly in- 
come will be paid for 20 years after 
date of death and the final sum will be 
paid at the end of this monthly income 
period. Similarly for the 15- and 10- 
year plans. The family maintenance 


AND 


COSTS 


supplemental agreement is term in- 
surance, which, together with the face 
amount of the policy to which the 
agreement is attached, will provide 
sufficient proceeds to guarantee pay- 
ment of monthly income and the final 
sum. The extra premium for the 
family maintenance supplemental 
agreement is payable only during the 
term or insurance period of the agree- 
ment, i. e., for a period of 10, 15 or 
20 years. At the end of that time the 
premium reduces to the premium on 
the basic policy to which the supple- 
mental agreement is attached. The 
period of the supplemental agreement 
must not be longer than the premium 
paying period of the policy to which 
it is attached. 

Dividends will probably be the regu- 
lar dividends on the basic policy to 
which the agreement is attached. The 
non-forfeiture values will be regular 
non-forfeiture values on the basic 
policy. 

The term insurance provided by the 
agreement is convertible without 
medical re-examination within 10 
years from date of issue, provided 
the insured has not reached attained 
age 60. If a portion of the insurance 
provided by the agreement is con- 
verted, the remaining portion of the 
agreement will be cancelled. 


Aetna Life Insurance 
Company 


HE new dividend scale voted by 

the directors of the Aetna Life 
reflects the reduced prevailing rate of 
interest, at the same time giving effect 
to the improved rate of mortality ex- 
perienced by the company and the 
savings effected by economical man- 
agement. 

The adoption of the new 
shows an increase, generally speak- 
ing, in the dividends during the first 
20 years of premium paying policies 


scale 


and a reduction in dividends on pol- 
icies that are paid-up or of long dura- 
tion; the reduction due to the lower 
interest rate used; the present rate 
being 3% per cent, a reduction of 
one-half of 1 per cent from the rate 
previously paid. 

From and after January, 1936, all 
new participating policies will be 
written on the 3 per cent reserve 
basis. The table below shows the 
dividends payable in 1936 on policies 
issued on the 3% per cent reserve 
basis applicable to the premium rates 
in use from Jan. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 
1935. The scale does not apply to 
policies issued prior to 1924. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN 1936 ON POLICIES ISSUED ON 3% PER CENT BASIS 





Ordinary Life 


(Also Family Income) 


Age at Issue....... 25 30 35 
POONER. kccccees $18.88 $21.49 $24.89 
ee, 3. ae 3.63 3.88 4.22 
ee Se eee 3.66 3.92 4.28 
Srd Yr. Div....... 3.70 3.97 4.34 
4th Yr. Div...... 3.74 4.02 4.40 
a: So eee 3.79 4.07 4.47 
Cth Ze, BP. cece: 3.83 4.13 4.53 
TH Fe. BPs ccceve 3.88 4.18 4.60 
Sth Yr. Div...... 3.92 4.24 4.67 
9th 3 . 3.97 4.30 75 
10th Yr. Div..... 4.02 4.36 4.82 


20 Payment Life 


40 25 30 35 40 


$29.38 $27.24 $29.95 $33.32 $37.53 
4.67 3.71 3.97 4.31 4.74 
4.74 3.79 4.06 4.40 4.86 
4.82 3.87 4.15 4.51 4.97 
4.89 3.95 4.24 4.61 5.09 
4.97 4.04 4.34 4.72 5.21 
5.06 4.13 4.44 4.83 5.34 
5.14 4.22 4.55 4.95 5.47 
5.23 4.32 4.65 5.07 5.61 
5.32 4.42 4.77 5.20 5.75 
5.41 4.52 4.88 5.33 5.90 
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“ cu Life Insurance 
rhe percentage of sales to interviews ° 
Has Kept Faith 


depends on prospect selection and 
. . . The business of life insurance has kept faith, to the 
effectiveness of sales presentation. utmost, with the public and today when rich man, poor 
man, every man is seeking good investments which have 
100% guarantee during life, and after death, they turn 
Any good salesman knows that! to life insurance. 

From the day the cornerstone was laid the og = of 
T . 2. 66 Peoples Life Insurance Company have striven for the 
he Jefferson Standard’s “Merchan- fulfillment of their mn life insurance company 
7 9 builded to keep the faith of the institution of life insur- 
dising Ideas” make prospect selec- ance and one eal ready to continue indefinitely the 
function of protection. 

Cold, unrelieved figures of the achievements of the past 
year, and years, are proof of the uncompromising stand- 
ard of honesty, the unselfish desire to be of service and 
the triumphant fact that the Peoples Life, sturdy as the 
oak, stands ever ready to continue its function of pro- 
tection. 


produced more than $10,000,000 PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


new Insurance in August—averaging FRANKFORT INDIANA 
five applications for every man 


tion easier. and interviews more 


effective. 


Jefferson Standard representatives 








under contract! 








A. R. PERKINS. Agency re : : 
ann Renny Senge MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





_pLlife Insurance Company CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


= 





& Je efferson Standard 























—— —— ; — Admitted Assets December 31, 1933 $764,510.50 


























NOW It's 


LIFE INSURANCE THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF | 











by WALTER CLUFF 1935 Edition 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the Most complete data ever assembled 


thread after a prospective agent bas been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 





Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard | > 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- THE SPECTATOR 
plains “‘the demands and exactions that our busi- - - - e : 
ness makes of you as you enter it,"’ and puts be- 56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
fore the new agent ‘‘the obligations and responsi 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tiou and procedure.”’ Plainly, it telle what every 
pew agent ‘‘must face, what he is ‘up against’ "’ 
in selling life insurance. 














It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorongh reading should start him off in 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 

the first of educational matter given to him. It THE LIFE INSURANC 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 


A Cc O P Y selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, OC. L. U., in K 
Manager’s Magazine of the Life Ineurance Sales 
Research Bureau 


12 COPIES $5.40 1935 EDITION 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


URANCE FIELD 
wae a O. Box 1164 THE SPECTATOR 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 

















——- 
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